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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Lew thine 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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TRENGTH! 
Saeee LENGTH | THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, Acne, 
Hysteria, Nervous Gomplaints, Disfigurements. Makes the Skin Clear, 
General Debility. Smooth. Supple, Healthy. 








SY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and ; 

B nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Erps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 


Grateful, | 
Comforting, 








built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—On Diet, in “ The 
Civil Service Gazette.” 
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DILBRUGHAR, UPPER ASSAM, INDIA, March 6, 1880. 
* Dear Sir,—I desire to state the advantage which I, and I do not doubt many others, in 
| this part of the world, have derived from YNOS ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Unlike other Saline 
Aperients, it is not lowering in its action. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, 
and both there and here I can most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use has warded off 
fever over and over . When taken in time it is invaluable. As far as I am aware it is most 
popular in this part of NORTH-EASTERN ASIATIO INDIA, and I consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I 
enclose my card, but from my extreme individual inconvenience arising from Py I do net 
wish my name to appear, and merely subscribe myself, most truly yours, ‘A PLANTER." 


“J. C. ENO. 
6¢ (aiiPLESSNESS, FEVERISHNESS, HOT WHATHER.”—Late hours, 
: i fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, and feverish colds, blood poisons, 
g gkir eo ons, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, etc. Use Eno’s 
Fruit Salt.” It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannet 
===) overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 

QAYUTIO a7 Examine cach Bottle and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S 
i Fine agg »" Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. Sold 

a . 


S ; : 
Eno’s “ Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy St. New Cross Road, London, S.B. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


HE t system of living—partaking of too rich feods, as sugar and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and 
T an lneafficlent amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver, "I pao ane all biligus people, unless they are carefal 
to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar syrups, and al dilute largely 
with water. Experience shews that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, an Tran ies, are 
gq oo while light white wines, and gin or old whiskey ly diluted with soda-water, will be found the least 
objectionable. When taken together Eno’s* Fruft Salt” and Hno’s “Vegetable Moto” will be found peculiarly adapted 
tee Sided'by those who beep and wee nore" Fruit Balt” and 
: cs) 4 world of woes is avo and use 
“Vegetable Mi oto,” therefore ne family should ever be Thon them. — - 


ENO’S “VEHGHTABLE MOTO.” 


7 AID NATURE without force or strain, use Eno’s “V table Moto” (a simple Vegemite Extract), a desirable 

| ,. adjunct to Eno’s “Fruit Salt.” ‘They perform their work “silently as thet cht comes when the day is done,” and the 

gam is much astonished to find his bilious attack, etc., has com fled before the simple and natural onslaught of the 
eto. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the B' pure and preventing 


Eno's “Vegetable Moto” of all Chemists, price 1s. 14d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY°ST., NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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REDNESS & ROUCHNESS OF THE’ SKIN 
ROWLAND'S EUKONIA, a pure Toilet Powder in three tints—White, Rose, and Oream—l1/- per box, and 2/6 large bexes 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!  oouesHs, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 8 FENNINGS’ 


ARB COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


é FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, ; LUNG HEALERS, 


For Children Outting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. & oouGHSs. COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
«Do aot contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurious to @ tender Babe) t Sold in Boxes, at 1s. rgd. and as. 


od., with 
Sed ded bo f us. a. and 28. great saving), th 4 directions. Sent post free for 15 Direct 
si ea aud ye, hn ny of. fi othe  Avrrep Fennincs, West Cowes, I 


sent post free for x$ stamps, Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes. © ee ee 2 ee 
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Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. | 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, leething, Weaning, sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. w. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post tree on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 








~ KEATING’S XEATINCS 
WORM TABLETS. | | (iiliaceh{1-] 4 


Nearly all children suffer from Worms: if eset te ast 
this cause of ill-health is suspected do not < ¥ ‘ 
wait, yon can with ease cure the child: 
this remedy is sure to cnre, safe to use 
(has no effect except on Worms), easy to 
take (it is like a sweetmeat). Sold by 
all Chemists. Tins, 134d. each. Post 
free, 15 stamps, from 


Keating, Chemist, St. Paul’s, London. 























HOLLOWAY'S PILLS THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE ts unequalled in the | 


Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
80WELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
frm WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in Complaints incidents! to Female: 

















HARMENS' 


PATENT SELF-ACTING 


7 WITHOUT LABOUR WASHING 
y MACHINE | 


SAVES £10 A YEAR. 


Works for you, instead of you 
Working the Machine. 


You will receive one on sending 


35s. 


A. HARMENS, 
29, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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STOUT PEOPLE. 
Sunday Times says:—‘‘ Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CUkE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes 1.OES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116) pages, 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBEsITY (average reduct’on in first week is 
3 Ibs.), post free 8 stamps. 


F. €. RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store Street, 


BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warrauted to clear se tue blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, its effects 
are marvellous, It 18 the only real specific for Gout and 


Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood 
and bones. Thousands of Testimonials. In bottles, 2s. 9d. 
and lls. each, of all Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 stamps 
by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, Lincoln. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY 
have received testimonials from three Physicians 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily re- 
moved by meansof PULVERMACHER’S WORLD. 
FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, whichareso arranged 
as to convey @ powerful electric current direct to the 
affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthen- 
ing all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vivzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Ph o> 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used PUL- 
VERMACHER’ BELTS for many years, in the “course 
of medical practice, 1 am ina position to speak of their 
great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be 
serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Hanprrieup Jowgs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, says :—"‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in 
the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men.” 

Dr. Gotptne Birp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says :—** Ican hardly recommend Mr. PULVERMAC R'S 
ae too strongly to the notice of my medical 
brethren 


For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
** GALVANISM : Natur’ 8 CHreF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Vira Enerey.” Post Free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ip ROBISON. CLEAVER, BOO) pT sees 
BELFAST. 


By Special Appointme: Appointments to 
H.M. THE QUEEN 
and H.I.M. the 
Empress oF GERMANY. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Telegraphic Address—“ LINEN,” Belfast. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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TABLE AND e 


Fish Napkins, 2/] per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, §/§ per 
doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards 
square, 2/§4; 24 yards by 

3 yards, &/jJ each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, =/§§4 each. 
Strong Huckaback ‘Towels, 
4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen 
Pillow Cases, from 4/44 
Monograms, etc., 


woven and_ embroidered. 

Samples and _ Illustrated 
Price Lists, post free to any 
part of the World. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
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BEST “SPRING” MEDICINE 
ou KAYE’S WORSDELLS#E 


Mercury. 


table, 








THEY C.-OL AND PURIFY THE BLOOD THOROUGHLY, AND AS A MILD 
BUT EFFECTUAL APERIENT THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 
They are a PROMPT ard CERTAIN CURE for INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATION, BILE, NERVOUSNESS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, etc. For Ladies of all ages 
they are invaluable, as they thoroughly cleanse the system, remove all irregularities, and 
restore to complete Health. In use for nearly one hundred years. Sold by all Chemists. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


FLEAS in DOGS. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES, in bis well-known work, 


“Our Friend the Dog,” writes :— 

“There is no one, save the poor animal himself, knows the misery and wrétchedness 
that fleas cause toa dog. It is not too much to say that they cost thousands of valuable 
animals their lives, for not only is sleep thereby banished and nervous ailments induced, 
but the constant scratching spoils the coat and brings on skin disease. Naldire’s Dog Soap 
destroys these pests, and changes many a miserable cur into a well-feathered, sleek, and 
happy dog."—GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP 


Is sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


HBA KK NERVES. 
Nature’s Remedy, “ELECTRICITY,” never fails to strengthen the Nerves and vitalize the whole system when 
scientifically a; plied, in the form of mild ‘‘ continuous currents” generated (without shock) by wearing 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Read the following convincing Testimonial, selected from thousands :— 
‘* 3. Princes Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

* Dear Sir,— After a fortnight’s application of Harness’s Electropathic Appliar ces, 
I can testify that the effect has been truly marvellous. For more than sighs: months I 
had not left the house, suffering all the while from the most acute form of NERVOUS 
PR RATION. My life during those months was a terrible burden. re could not 
occupy my selfin «ny way or see any one. I should be wanting in gratitude were I tolose 
a moment in letting you know of this extraordinary change for the better. I am now well 
agaio, and I can truthfully say my health and spirits are better than they ever have been. 
lam pleased t» speak in the highest terms of your appliances and treatment, and shall 
advise all my friends to consult you. ‘‘ Yours gratefully, (Signed) J. CrawsHaw. 
Pamphiet and . Feng Fy Free, personally or by letter. Note only address and CALL 
Y iF POSSIBLE, or write at once to— 
MR.C. B. aR Consulting Electrician, THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limited, 


52, UXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.  (xasioee fice. 
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| to be in store for her. 
+ had Miss Hick predicted, and she re- 
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“A LEAL LASS.” 
By RICHARD ASHE KING, 


a 


CHAPTER XX. CONGRATULATIONS. 


MAy was not allowed to forget for a 
moment her new happiness wherever she 
went, for the news was scattered broadcast 
through the parish by the exultant Mrs. 
Beresford. Miss Hick sent three times for 
May, her notes growing in peremptoriness 


) from positive to superlative; and, if the 


| 


4 summonses had been disregarded, the old 






third and most agonisingly urgent of these 


| lady might have stepped down from her 
+ pillar, like a female Saint Simeon, and 


1 amazed the village by the miracle of her 
} march through it to the Vicarage. 


1 However, May went at last, not without 
a nauseating repulsion from what she knew 
How many times 


pudiated, this odious engagement. And 
now she was to be rallied upon her slyness 
and insincerity, artfulness and success ! 
Nor was she without, on her way, some 
foretaste of what was in store for her. 
Among other officious congratulators she 
encountered dear old Enoch Lumb, the 


 choir-master. 


“Eb, Miss May, aw’m fain to see thee, 
aw ham that. It’s nobbut this moment 
aw hed a fratch wi’ Ike Seed abaht thee. 
He said thee mother telled him tha wor 


# bahn to wed yon kippered herrin’ that’s 


stayin’ wi’ ye. ‘Nay,’ aw says; ‘ Miss 
May is noan soa fast* as that,’ aw says ; 


ai ‘shoo can choose her chap abahtt waitin’ 


while any chap may choose her, 
* But it’s true, Enoch,” May answered 


* Fast,” ie. hard-up. 
+ ‘ Abaht,” ie. without. 
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hurriedly, to prevent her old friend saying 
more that he might be sorry for after- 
ward. 

But Enoch was not taken aback in the 
very least. He seemed quite unconscious 
of the offensiveness of his description of 
May’s fiancé as “a kippered herrin’”— 
When May said timidly, “ But it’s true, 
Enoch,” he cried: “Nay for sewer! Aw 
am capped, aw ham that. But he’s a 
deal o’ brass, aw reckon?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

“T really don’t know.” 

“ Ae mun hev sommut,” Enoch rejoined, 
without an intention or an idea of offence. 
“Weel, lass, marriage is nobbut buyin’ a 
pig i’ a poke—yo’ knaw nowt o’ t’bargain 
till yo’ canna goa back on it. But a bit o’ 
brass is a bit o’ brass, whoiver brings it ; 
an’ a gooise wi’ golden eggs is better nor a 
gooise wi’ fine feathers.” 

Having thus, as he entirely believed, 
made polite amends for his incredulity 
about the report of the engagement, Enoch 
took a cheerful leave of his favourite. 

Thenceforth, whenever he heard the 
engagement canvassed —and there was 
hardly anything else talked of in the 
village for days—Enoch would stand up 
stoutly for it as an excellent arrangement. 

‘Tt brades o’* Briggs Brothers’ partner- 
ship wi’ Sammy Slicer,” he said. ‘“‘ Sammy 
browt t’ brains an’ t’ Briggs t’ brass into V 
consarn, Miss May has beauty an’ sinse 
eneu’, an’ yon lad brass eneu’, for baith.” 

Miss Hick, on the other hand, nee¢ 2d 
no special pleading to reconcile herself or 
others to this brilliant engagement. When 
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poor May, more mortified and indisposed f 


for the visit than ever after her encounter 
with Enoch, made her slow way to the 








* * Brades o’,” i.e. is like. 
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house, she was prepared before she entered 
it for what was in store for her, by the 
battery of nods, winks, and smiles poured 
upon her through the window by the old 
lady. 

When May was ushered into the room, 
Miss Hick drew her face down to her and 
kissed her again and again with great 
effusiveness. 

“ What did I tell you, my dear? And 
what did you tell me, Slyboots? ‘There 
was not one single word of truth in it !’ 
To be sure not; no girl ever thinks of a 
man, or thinks that he is thinking of her 
until he proposes! But come, sit down, 
and tell me all about it, and I'll forgive 
you. When was it? You must bring him 
to see me. When was it? I hear such 
stories of Sir George, and his wealth, and 
his position, and he an only son! He is, 
isn’t he? Do sit down, dear, and tell me 
all about it. Twelve thousand pounds a 
year, they say! You'll cut us all, then ; we 
must make the most of you while we have 
you—Lady Gower !” 

As May made no response in either 
words or smiles, Miss Hicks hurried on to 
say: ‘ There hasn’t been a quarrel! My 
dear, it’s just the best thing that could 
happen. Of course, you had a quarrel ; 
you ought to have a quarrel once a-week 
at least. But tell me about it. He 
was jealous of Mr. Spratt? Now wasn’t 
he? Do tell me about it. It’s just the 
very best thing that could have happened, 
and it’s a mercy there’s a curate—even Mr. 
Spratt—to show him you're not going a- 
begging.” 

This providential view of Mr. Spratt 
made May smile, for it was the first time 
since her own disappointment that Miss Hick 
found an intelligible place for a curate in 
the scheme of a beneficent Providence. 

‘“‘T knew it!” cried the old lady trium- 
phantly, at sight of May’s smile. “Sit 
down and tell me all about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell, Miss Hick,” 
May answered, as she sat down resignedly. 
“ Nothing that you don’t know already.” 

“But I know nothing, my dear, except 
that you're engaged.” 

«« Well, that’s all there is to know,” May 
said wearily. 

“Tf that were all, my dear, you wouldn’t 
look as if the world had come to an end.” 

“ But it is all, really.” 

“Then it’s a letter from Sir George 
disapproving of the engagement!” Miss 
Hick cried eagerly, after a moment’s pause 
for thought. 











“T haven’t heard yet of it,” May replied 
shortly. 

Whereupon Miss Hick reverted to her 
original idea of a quarrel, which was not 
henceforth to be got out of her head. 

* My dear, you can’t deceive me,” she 
said at last. ‘‘ How many times did you 
tell me that you had no idea of each other ? 
And now——! But you wouldn’t trust me 
then, and you won’t now ; as if I should tell 
any one!” 

This suggestion that May’s denials were 
proved to be worthless nettled her in her 
present mood, through being as unanswer- 
able as it was offensive. Besides, she was 
glad of an excuse to cut short her visit 
before Miss Hick had begun to pump her in 
real earnest. Accordingly she rose sud- 
denly, and said with a pettishness surpris- 
ing from her: 

‘*If you won’t believe me, Miss Hick, I 
cannot help it.” 

And in spite of the old lady’s desperate 
protestations and adjurations to her to 
stay and tell her at least everything about 
the engagement, May escaped from the 
house. 

Though Miss Hick felt that some excuse 
was to be made for a girl in her first love 
quarrel, she was much hurt and aggrieved 
by the escape from her web of so succulent 
a prey without the extraction of more 
gossip. Of this, however, she made so 
much, that before many hours a hundred 
versions of the affair were all over the 
village ; and of these a dozen, at least, were 
communicated with Yorkshire frankness 
to the Vicar. 

As Mr. Spratt figured in all these as the 
Cassio of the tragedy, the Vicar had little 
doubt at first about the source of the 
scandal being Miss Hick. Hearing it, 
however, on all sides, he began to have 
his assurance shaken by the universality 
and unanimity of the reports, and hurried 
home to ascertain the truth. 

When he reached the Vicarage, Mrs. 
Beresford met him at the door with a 
version of the story that had just come to 
her ears. She hurried him into the study 
and disclosed her news in great agitation. 

“Did you hear it from herself?” asked 
the Vicar. 

“No; she has not returned yet; but 
every one is talking of it.” 

*«* Every one’ means only one—whoever 
set the ball rolling to begin with. May 
can’t have told every one, or any one, if she 
hasn’t told you or me.” 

‘She doesn’t speak about it ; she’s too 
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proud; but you can read it in her face. 
She’s unhappy about something, and it can 
only be about that.” 

‘*Tf she’s too proud to speak of it to you 
or me, she’s not likely to tell it to all the 
village.” 

“But he; he may have said something.” 

“ Well, it’s only a love quarrel, if it’s a 
quarrel at all. The hotter love is, the 
surer you may be of quarrels. They come 
of heat, like thunderstorms ; and the air is 
all the sweeter after them.” 

“But if he should go away in a huff, 
she will lose him altogether !” 

“ There’s little chance of that, I fear.” 

“ You wish it broken off!” 

“‘T wish it had never come about. He’s 
——; but there’s no use going over it all 
again.” 

“T can’t imagine what you've got against 
the poor lad. I am sura there never was 
any one so amiable, and inoffensive, and 
easy to please ; but it would have been the 
same no matter who she chose, for it’s 
nothing but jealousy,” cried Mrs, Beresford. 

‘“‘So I understood you to say last 
night, and I think we may take it ‘as 
read’ to-day,” the Vicar said, with the im- 
patience of weariness and worry. 

*‘But what have you to say against 
him?” Mrs, Beresford asked triumphantly 
for the hundredth time. 

“ Nothing more, my dear.” 

Hereon, Mrs. Beresford sang over again 
Gower’s merits, using, with Homeric itera- 
tion, the same precise epithets of eulogium 
she had applied to him twenty times 
already. 

“She couldn’t have done better if she 
had been the belle of a London season ; 
and now she’s gone and quarrelled with 
him, and she'll be too proud to make it up, 
and he'll go off and see some one else,” she 
cried tearfully. 

“You have described an ideal suitor.” 


‘You know as well as I do that it’s her 


fault altogether. He just worshipped and 
waited on her like a dog, and she goes and 
treats him like a dog till he can stand it 
no longer.” 

“ After all, my dear, you are more sure 
that the quarrel was of her making, than 
that there has been a quarrel at all”—a 
humorous bull, which pretty precisely 
expressed Mrs. Beresford’s state of mind. 

“What nonsense, George! If there 
hasn’t been a quarrel, how could she have 
made one? But, of course, you always 
take her side.” 

“I merely suggested that there may have 





been no quarrel for us to quarrel over, my 
dear.” 

‘‘Then why should every one be talking 
of it, and she looking like a ghost?” etc., 

Hardly had Mrs. Beresford quitted the 
study, when the Vicar heard May’s light 
step crossing the hall, Opening the study 
door he called her to him, and they re- 
entered the room together. 

‘‘There’s nothing wrong, dear?” he 
asked, laying his hands lovingly upon her 
shoulders and looking down with yearning 
anxiety into her pale face. 

“Wrong? No, father,” she stammered 
guiltily with flushed face, for she feared that 
her father had got some clue to Fred’s 
secret. 

* No—no quarrel between you and Mr. 
Gower?” asked her father, hesitatively, 
ashamed of forcing her confidence. 

“*No,” May cried, amazed and relieved. 
“ Who——oh, Miss Hick !” she interrupted 
herself to exclaim. “I called this morn- 
ing, and she insisted that there had been a 
quarrel in spite of my denials.” 

‘‘That woman’s mouth’s an open sepul- 
chre, and infects the whole village,” the 
Vicar cried wrathfully. 

‘‘ She doesn’t mean to make mischief, and 
I’m not sure that she makes much, as no 
one minds her.” 

“She has made the whole place believe 
in this quarrel.” 

“T don’t think it matters much,” May 
replied fretfully, and then hastened away 
from the subject. ‘I have seen Mr. 
Sugden about the wall for the new play- 
ground, and——” 

“What on earth put it into her head 
that there had been a quarrel?” her father 
interrupted her to ask. 

“Oh, I don’t know. She said I looked 
like a quarrel; she’s always imagining 
things,” 

“Your mother also thinks you look ux- 
happy, dear?” he said timidly and interro- 
gatively, looking up at her—for he was 
now seated—with a troubled expression of 
doubt and anxiety. 

“T’ve had a headache,” she answered 
confusedly, 

i Are you quite sure you're happy in 
this engagement, dear ?” 

“T’m afraid you don’t approve of it, 
father ?” she answered. 

She had shifted her position so as to 
stand behind him, with her arm round his 
neck, and her cheek resting on his head. 

“That would only mean, dear, that I 
was not sure of your being happy in it.” 
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“T thought that, perhaps, you disliked 
him,” she answered evasively. 

“Disliked him? Certainly not! I 
don’t think any one could dislike him.” 

To May it sounded as though he had 
so emphasised “dislike” as to suggest 
“despise.” However, she made haste 
away from the subject. 

‘*T am so glad you don’t disapprove of 
it, father. But, about that wall, Mr. 
Sugden offers to pay half the expense.” 

“That is very generous of him,” he 
answered mechanically, his mind not being 
behind his words. Then, after a pause, he 
added in a low, diffident, and even timid 
tone: “ May, if your heart is not in this 
engagement, you ought to escape from it 
at once.” 

Poor May’s finessing faculty was feeble 
at best, but with her father it seemed to 
fail her altogether. It was impossible for 
him to suppose her interest in the play- 
ground-wall to be deeper than her interest 
in her engagement, or even in his view of 
her engagement. 

“ Bat why should you think I—I repent 
of it, father ?” 

“You do not seem happy about it, 
dear.” 

‘“‘T wasn’t sure of your approval, father,” 
she answered, falling feebly back on her 
former evasion. 

‘“ But are you sure, dear, of your own?” 
he asked point-blank, turning his head so 
as to look inquiringly and wistfully up into 
her face. 

She flushed to the roots of her hair as 
she answered with eyes downcast : 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Then you may be sure of mine, dear,” 
he said almost with a sigh, as he drew 
down her face to his to kiss it tenderly. 

His tone left no doubt at all in May’s 
guilty mind that he did not, and could 
not, believe her. 

It is surprising how much deeper, even 
to a girl so high-minded as May, the 
humiliation of a downright falsehood 
seems, when it is thought to be seen 
through. But it’s being seen through, 
besides, mortified May miserably, with the 
conviction that she had lost her father’s 
respect, which, next to his love, was dearer 
to her than anything else in the world. 
What could he think of her engagement 
to a man for whom he perceived plainly 
that she had no love? Only that she was 
selling herself for position and wealth. 

This was, indeed, what every one 
thought of her engagement; but her 





father’s misunderstanding of her was im- 
measurably more bitter than that of all 
others put together. She had lost his 
respect, and she was losing her own. For 
more humiliating a hundred times than 
even her father’s contempt was her self- 
contempt in having to submit to Gower’s 
love-making. In this matter May was, 
what most girls are supposed to be, nice to 
a shrinking and even shuddering fastidi- 
ousness. 

To May’s innate and quivering modesty 
a téte-a-téte with Gower, in which she had 
to submit only to the most timid and 
tentative advances of love, was in- 
expressibly repulsive. She could not con- 
ceive how any consideration of rank or 
wealth could induce a girl to endure such 
advances of unreturned love. Certainly 
nothing short of Fred’s redemption from 
suicide would have prevailed upon her to 
submit to them; and she sometimes had 
good reason to doubt whether her self- 
sacrifice had so saved Fred. 

It was not the least of her mortifications 
to hear this young gentleman speak of her 
engagement as a good thing of his doing ! 
He really seemed sometimes to imagine 
himself that May was rather in his debt 
than he in hers through this engagement ; 
and the most galling of all the con- 
gratulations thrust on her were Fred’s 
flippant assurances that she was just the 
luckiest girl in the world. 

“You should see his place, Em—one of 
the finest seats in the county. And the 
shooting! There isn’t better in England.” 

For the first time in her life May per- 
ceived a want in the character of her 
idolised brother, and began to have a 
dim understanding of her father’s feeling 
towards Fred. 

It is an odd thing that, during this time 
of mortifying congratulations, no one, not 
to say in the village but in the Vicarage, 
not her own father even, had the in- 
stinctive inkling of May’s real feelings and 
position that Con seemed to have. Con 
was probably helped to this comprehension 
of the case as much by his instinctive dis- 
like and contempt for Gower as by his 
worship of May. Anyhow, he was stub- 
bornly convinced that May had accepted 
the youth under drastic compulsion of some 
kind—probably that of her brother, for 
whom Con had small esteem, since the 
engagement dated from Fred’s return 
home. 

What hold Gower had upon Fred Con 
could not guess; ‘but he did guess that it 
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was through some hold of the kind Fred 
was brought to bring such pressure on 
May as forced her into an odious engage- 
ment, for there was, he knew, nothing that 
she would not do for her idolised brother. 

Con, having this idea fixed firmly in his 
head, had the delicacy to refrain from can- 
vassing the engagement with others, or 
alluding to it with May. When Mrs. 
Barraclough, athirst for gossip, inter- 
cepted him on his way home to say 
interrogatively : 

“Yo're bahn to have a weddin’ up 
yonder, aw reckon ?” 

He answered innocently : 

‘‘ Ah thin, where ?” 

“At t? Vicarage. Miss May is keepin’ 
coompany wi’ yon Gower, they tell me.” 

“ Who tould ye?” 

“ Nay, it’s talk o’ t’ whole place, mun.” 

“ Hear that now!” 

* An’ he’s a barrownight, or sommut i 
Parleyment, an’ fair stinks o’ brass; an 
there'll be sich an a stir as niver was at t 
weddin’,” cried Mrs. Barraclough, her sen- 
tences tumbling breathlessly over each 
other. 

** Ay, begor, ye know all about it,” Con 
cried sarcastically. ‘A lot of lasses at the 
mil], whose tongues worrk faster nor their 
fingers, think of nothing all the day 
through but marriage; though divil a bit 
nearer they can get to it themselves wid 
all their thinkin’ !” 

“Nay, it’s noan t’ lasses’ clack, ‘mun ; it 
wor nobbut this forenoon — nay, aw’m 
storyin’; it wor when ahr Johnny comed 
through schooil at nooniv, Mrs. Rogers 
says to me, shoo says, ‘There’s gran’ news 
o’ Miss May,’ shoo says, ‘aw’ve just heeard 
through Polly Pearson, who had it through 
Mrs. Beresford hersen’ that nw 

“ Sure, it’s wastin’ the blessed night ye 
are, wid me, whin there’s thim in Leeds, 
T’'ll be bound, that hasn’t hearrd yet what 
Mrs. Rogers, an’ Mrs, Podgers, an’ Mrs, 
Todgers says of yere Mimber of Parley- 
ment! A pack of geese screechin’ an’ 
sthretchin’ their long necks afther asthrange 
cur on the common !” 

So saying, Con strode off, leaving Mra, 
Barraclough too breathless with amazement 
to reply till he was beyond earshot of her 
voluble and virulent retort. 

Con behaved to May as though she 
were in some deep trouble neoding delicate 
consideration. He alone, of the whole 
household and village, made no allusion to 
her engagement in his talks with her, 
unless a grisly anecdote he told her of a 














Leeds man, ‘‘ who had sould his mother’s 
corpse to tke docthers, and thanked God 
that he had a mother to sell,” might be 
taken as a reference to Fred’s callous sale 
and sacrifice of his sister to Gower. This 
at least was the association of ideas in 
Con’s own mind. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
MAY.: 


Tue Romans called this month Maius, 
a name given to it by Romulus, out of 
respect to the nobles and senators of the 
city, who were called Maiores, and to whom 
it was dedicated as June was to the younger 
people. Others derive the name from Maia, 
the mother of Mercury, who was worshipped 
on the first day; but it is not impos- 
sible that Maia and her day were after- 
thoughts, when the real origin of the name 
of May was forgotten. May was under 
the protection of Apollo ; and in it, also, the 
Romans kept the festival of the Bona Dea. 
Notwithstanding this, it was regarded as a 
bad month in which to contract matri- 
monial engagements. The Saxons called 
the month “tri milchi,” because they began 
to milk their cows thrice daily. 

May has been apostrophised under in- 
numerable titles, and poets have delighted 
in describing it as a beautiful maiden 
clothed in sunshine, and scattering flowers 
on the earth, while she dances to the music 
of birds and brooks. Macarthy declares 
that 

The summer is returning, 
Golden mornings, purple evenings, 
Come to glad the earth once more. 
Nature from her long sojourning 
In the winter house of mourning, 
With the light of hope outpeeping 
From the eyes that late were weeping, 
Cometh dancing o’er the waters 
To our distant shore. 
This, however, was before May became as 
fickle as the proverbial maiden, and, in- 
stead of gladdening our lives with sunshine, 
damped our spirits, and our feet at the 
same time, with sodden snow and slush. It 
is not necessary that the month should be 
particularly warm, for if weather saws go 
for anything, a cold May is exceeding 
beneficial to agriculturists : 


A cold May and windy 
Makes a full barn and a findy. 


On the other hand, a hot May is as bad 
a; an epidemic of fever, seeing that it 


makes a fat churchyard. ‘A windy May 
makes a fair year,” while 


A dry May and a dripping June, 
Brings all things into tune. 
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«A May flood,” it is further said, ‘never 
did good”; and we are warned seri- 
ously to “ne'er cast a clout till May be 
out,” and as a further word of advice, 
“Don’t put off your great-coat in May.” 
“A swarm of bees in May,” is said to 
be “worth a load of hay,” and 

Mists in May, heat in June, 

Makes the harvest come right soon. 

I have already said that May was for- 
merly regarded as an unlucky month, 
a belief which still exists with more or less 
tenacity. The “ dies mala” are fifth, sixth, 
seventh, fifteenth and twentieth ; and the 
precious stone to be worn in orderto counter- 
act the evil influences was the agate, which 
was credited with causing its wearer to be 
invincible in all feats of strength, to ensure 
long life, health, and prosperity, and was 
generally found in every one’s possession. 

Who first beholds the light of day 
In spring’s sweet flowery month of May, 


And wears an emerald all her life, 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 


The first of May was formerly the most 
popular festival of the year, and its advent 
was eagerly looked forward to by amorous 
swains and boy sweethearts with the 
greatest eagerness. The festivities of the 
day are undoubtedly relics of the Floralia 
of the Romans, and the worship of Baal, 
or the Sun, by the Celtic nations. 

The first day of the month is a double 
Saint’s Day, dedicated to Saints Philip and 
James the Less. Wither tells us that : 
‘This day is celebrated to the honour of 
God and the Christian memorial of the 
two blessed Apostles, Philip and James, at 
which time the Church taketh occasion to 
offer to our remembrance such mysteries as 
Christ delivered unto them, that we might 
the oftener consider them, receive further 
instruction concerning them, and praise 
God, both for such His favours and for 
those instruments of His glory.” 

May the third is again a double festival, 
being dedicated to the “ Invention of the 
Cross,” and Saint Joseph. This day was 
especially to be avoided for marriages ; 
indeed, it is said that the Councils and 
Synods of the Church forbade it altogether. 
It was also observed as a solemn fast. 

May the sixth is Rogation Sunday, a 
name said to have been derived from the 
Latin “rogare,” to beseech, and the Rogation 
days were those immediately preceding 
Ascension Day. Regarding this period, 
Blount says: “Rogation week is always 
the next but one before Whit Sunday, and 
is so called because on Monday, Tuesday, 





and Wednesday of that week, Rogation 
and Litanies were used ; and fasting, or at 
least abstinence, then enjoined by the 
Church on all persons, not only for a devout 
preparation to the feast of Christ’s glorious 
Ascension, and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost shortly after, but also to request 
and supplicate the blessing of God upon 
the fruits of the earth. And in this respect 
the solemnisation of matrimony is forbidden 
from the first day of the said week till 
Trinity Sunday. The Dutch call it Cruys 
Week (Cross Week), and it is so called in 
some parts of England, because of old—as 
still amongst the Roman Catholics—when 
the priests went in procession this week 
the cross was carried before them. In the 
Inns of Court it is called Grass Week, 
because the commons of that week consist 
much of salads, hard eggs, and green sauce, 
upon some of the days. The feasts of the 
old Romans, called Robigalia and Ambar- 
valia did,in their heathenish way, somewhat 
resemble these institutions, and were kept 
in May, in honour of Robigus.” 

In the third century, extraordinary 
prayers, and supplications, and rigorous 
fastings were appointed and continued 
without intermission until the Reformation, 
when they were abolished. In the year 
469, the Archbishop of Vienne in Dauphin¢é 
ordered Litanies and supplications to be 
said for deliverance from earthquakes, by 
which his city had been much injured. 

In the town of Shaftesbury, on Rogation 
Monday, there used to be a custom known 
as the “ procession of the Bezant.” This 
was continued down to the year 1830, when 
it ceased. It is supposed that originally 
the Bezant was a coin of the value of nine 
shillings, paid annually to the lord of the 
manor of Mitcombe, for a supply of water 
provided by him. When this ceased, a 
trophy, composed of ribbons, flowers, 
feathers, and the like, and decorated with 
articles of value lent for the occasion, was 
substituted, and instead of proceeding to 
the house of the lord of the manor, the 
holiday makers perambulated the parish. 

May tenth is this year Ascension Day or 
Holy Thursday, when the ancient custom 
of “beating the bounds” was formerly 
observed with much ceremony, and is still 
kept up, though shorn of all its importance. 
This beating was originally established to 
secure the rights of the Vicar of the parish, 
and was held to be a proof of the extent of 
the district over which he held spiritual 
centrol. On such occasions the boys attend- 
ing the National School, headed by the 
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beadle and churchwardens, and sometimes 
accompanied by the Vicar and school- 
master, were drawn up in processional 
order and supplied with willow canes. 
When all was ready they started off, and 
beat the ground dividing the several 
parishes one from another. In some cases 
it was necessary to pass through shops and 
private houses, the walls of which they 
beat under directions from their leader. 
At certain points boys were ‘ bumped,” 
to impress upon their minds as long 
as they lived, that such a spot was in 
a particular parish. Afterwards they were 
regaled with milk and buns as a reward 
for their exertions. The introduction of 
fences and boundary walls rendered this 
custom superfluous, though I believe it is 
still kept up in places. A writer in the 
‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” volume xi, 
page 719, says: “I think the day before 
Holy Thursday all the clergy, attended 
by the singing men and boys of the choir, 
perambulate the town (Ripon) in their 
canonicals, singing hymns, and the blue- 
coat charity boys follow singing, with 
green boughs in their hands.” Wither, in 
his “ Emblems ” (1667) says: 


That every man might keep his own possessions, 
Our fathers used, in reverent processions, 

With zealous prayers, and such a praiseful cheer, 
To walke the parish limits once a year ; 

And well known markes (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or breake) so bordered out their lands, 
That everyone distinctly knew his owne ; 

And many brawls, now rife, were then unknowne. 


On this day at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
municipal authorities had a custom of sail- 
ing up the river in barges, from a place 
koown as Sparrow Hawk to Hedwin 
streams, above Newcastle, in order to 
assert their right to the river and the soil 
thereof. The procession on the water was 
very gay, and the day known as “ Barge 
Day,” was observed as a general holiday. 

I have seen it stated that Welsh quarry- 
men will not work on Ascension Day, on 
the ground that a fatal accident will 
inevitably cut off those who go to their 
daily labour as usual, This very strange 
and remarkable superstition is, I believe, 
shared by thousands of Welsh people. 

May the nineteenth brings round Saint 
Duustan’s Day. Saint Dunstan, the nipper 
of the devil’s nose, was born somewhere 
about the year 924 A.D., at Glastonbury, 
where it is supposed the remains of King 
Arthur, Joseph of Arimathes, and Saint 
Patrick lie buried within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Abbey. 

From an early age Dunstan betrayed 





extraordinary mental capabilities. Through 
the influence of his uncle, Elphage the 
Bald, Bishop of Winchester, he was in- 
duced to take Holy Orders, He joined the 
Order of Saint Benedict, and returned to 
his native village, where he built a small 
cell, and lived the life of an anchorite. It 
was while living and praying here that 
Saint Dunstan was greatly annoyed by the 
constant visits of the Evil One, till one day 
he heated a pair of pincers red hot, and 
nipped the nose of his disagreeable visitor 
until he had extorted from him a promise 
never to come again. The neighbours of 
the holy man are said to have been greatly 
startled by the terrible cries of Satan. In 
1749 there was at Mayfield, where the holy 
man subsequently lived, the pair of tongs 
which were applied to the devil’s nose. 

By steps Dunstan rose, until eventually 
he became Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Minister of Edward, for whom he really 
ruled. He is said to have performed 
numerous miracles, amongst them being 
that of making the image on a crucifix 
speak—a not very difficult feat in these 
days of professional ventriloquism. 

On the same day was formerly held the 
‘Feast of theGhosts,” As may, perhaps, be 
known to many readers, the ancients be- 
lieved that every person was possessed of 
three spirits, the “‘ manes,” the “ spiritus,” 
and the “umbra.” The first went down 
to the infernal regions, the second as- 
cended to the skies, and the third hovered 
about the tomb. They also ascribed two 
genii to every person, a black one and a 
white one. On the third of the Ides the 
Romans had a feast called Feralia, in 
honour of the ghosts, and another on the 
nineteenth of May to pacify the manes of 
the dead, and reverence the hobgoblins. 
Nearly every nation, from the rudest to the 
most enlightened, has at one time or 
another paid some regard to ghosts, and 
the belief in their appearance still exists 
to a wider extent than is generally known. 

The twenty-third, twenty-fifth, and 
twenty-sixth are again Ember Days, the 
observance of which was referred to in 
the June article. 

May the twenty-second is the anniver- 
sary of the first creation of Baronets in 
1611, by James the First. The King, 
wanting money, to be expended in Ireland, 
applied to the Earl of Salisbury, who 
suggested the creation of two hundred 
Baronets, each of whom should pay a thou- 
sand pounds for the privilege and honour. 
The King expressed doubt as to the 
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manner in which this new Order would be 
received by the great body of gentry. 

“Tush, sire,” the Earl replied, ‘ you 
want the money ; it will do you good, and 
the honour will do the gentry very little 
harm.” 

It was a strict condition that each candi- 
date for the title should be worth a thou- 
sand pounds per year, and also that the 
title should die with him. As aspirants 
for the honour were not too numerous, 
this latter clause was removed, and the 
title was made heritable. 

The first Baronet was Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whose successor is styled “ Primus 
Baronetoram Angliz.” The reason the 
sum was fixed at a thousand pounds was 
that it would maintain thirty soldiers each 
in the province of Ulster for three years, 
at eighteenpence per day. 

May the twenty-ninth is the anniversary 
of the Restoration of King Charles, and 
was once observed as a general holiday, and 
a spray of oak as a badge of loyalty was 
worn in the hat. In country places the inn- 
keepers used to hang out of their windows 
large branches of oak, while boys carrying 
sprays used to bid detiance to their school- 
masters in these words : 

The twenty-ninth of May is Royal Oak day, 

If you don’t give us a holiday, we'll all run away. 
Once the holiday had been obtained, the 
lads used to rush off, seeking stinging- 
nettles, with which they punished other 
javeniles who failed on demand to “ show 
your oak,” 

In the North of England boys formerly 
had a somewhat taunting rhyme, which 
they sang on meeting persons not decorated 
with oak leaves : 

Royal Oak, 

The Whigs to provoke— 
which was retorted to by other lads who 
wore plane leaves : 

Plane tree leaves ; 

The church folks are thieves. 
Doubtless this was a relic of the very 
bitter feelings which existed between the 
Royalists and Puritans, when the preachers 
amongst the latter were compelled to 
vacate the Church livings they had usurped 
during the Commonwealth. 

The custom of holding a show, or pro- 
cession of guilds, was for almost hundreds 
of years kept up in Shrewsbury, and only 
ceased in the year 1861. The day on 
which it was held was the second Monday 
after Trinity Sunday, and the place, the 
large space of high ground known as Kings- 
land. Here were erected the “arbour,” 





or halls of the various guilds or trades in 
the ancient town of Shrewsbury. The 
halls were built of wood, with stone gate- 
ways, that of the Cordwainers being the 
most imposing, and bearing the date 1679. 
The show was really a fair at one time, but 
gradually developed into a gala, as the 
necessity for holding a fair ceased to exist. 
The companies or trades that took part in 
the procession were the ‘‘ Taylors,” ‘‘ Shoe- 
makerr,” ‘ Shearmen,” “ Barbers,” ‘ Chi- 
rurgeons,” ‘“* Weavers,” “ Bricklayers, Car- 
penters and Joiners,” “ Hatters, and Cabinet 
Makers,” ‘ Bakers,” ‘Skinners and 
Glovers,” ‘ Butchers,” “ Smiths,” ‘Sad- 
dlers,”-and ‘Printers and Painters.” These 
each had their arbour, where, on the 
arrival of the company, after parading the 
town in character, dancing and feasting took 
place. When the festival ended in 1861, 
seven of these arbours were still standing. 
I may here mention that of the collation 
provided by each guild, the Mayor and 
Corporation were expected to partake. It 
is quite possible that within a very few 
years all traces of this custom will have 
been swept away, as Kingsland is rapidly 
being built over. 

May the thirtieth, the last special day I 
have to note in “All the Year Round,” is the 
anniversary of the death of that mystical 
monarch, King Arthur, whose name is 
chiefly associated with an Order of Knight- 
hood, noted for its virtue and a round 
table. The only knowledge we possess of 
this King is that contained in the writings 
of Merlin, the Welsh wizard. 


AN UNNOTICED INCIDENT. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART I. 


A BITTER wind was driving the sleet 
fiercely round all the corners, as Mrs. 
Railton, turning out of Hammersmith 
Road, neared her own door. She was 
carrying a heavy parcel by the string ; her 
feet were wet, her eyes aching with the 
cold, and the sleet, which had found the 
weak place between her bonnet aad her 
cloak, would probably give her a very bad 
sore throat; tut Mrs, Railton was not 
thinking of these things, She was thinking 
of summer, one summer fifteen years ago. 
How bright it had been, and how hot, 
everywhere but in the wood, and even 
there the breezes had been faint and warm! 
What wonderful shapes the great patches 
of light that fell through the outspread 
arms of -the great tall trees had taken ! 
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What glorious colours had lain among the 
shadows where the foxgloves and thunder- 
flowers grew in crowds! Ah, that was a 
pleasant place, and she had stood there 
leaning against a willow by the river, 
looking up eagerly into the handsome, eager 
young face bent down to her. 

She almost heard her own voice saying : 

“Tam not fit to be your wife, Donald. 
I am so stupid and so ignorant.” 

And in answer he had told her that 
clever men always hated clever women, 
and that her sweet childishness, her naiveté, 
and simplicity were dearer to him than all 
the wisdom in the world. Ah! those were 
pleasant times, and that was the happiest 
day of all her life, clouded perhaps by a 
passing fear as she listened to this new 
lover that ‘‘Cousin Dennis” might be disap- 
pointed ; but the cloud only stayed for a 
moment, for she did not know then how to 
be unhappy—nothing had ever happened 
in her lite to teach her. 

Now all these memories were very 
pleasant, but they were very unwise. It 


would have been much wiser of Mrs. 
Railton to think of the washing-bills and 
the water-rate, or to plan how she might 


best disguise the long tear in Kate’s ulster 
and make it down to fit Jane ; but then, as 
her lover had joyously pointed out long 
ago, Mrs. Railton was-not wise, but rather 
the reverse, and, unfortunately, the qua- 
lities which had been so charming to the 
lover then, only served to irritate the 
husband now. 

Indeed, it is an unfortunate fact that 
the men who are the readiest to dispense 
with cleverness in a pretty girl of seventeen, 
are the most intolerant of the want of it in 
a wife of thirty, telling the poor wife—if 
they happen to meet with a clever girl who 
will notice them at all—what a relief it is 
to talk to a woman with a mind! 

This is puzzling, and bewilders the 
poor wives as to what is really expected 
vf them, for it is not every one who can 
regulate herself to the perfect medium : 
that is, be clever enough to appreciate her 
—— but not clever enough to criticise 

im. 

Mrs. Railton rang the bell, and waited 
while the one harassed-looking servant 
came up from the dim regions below. She 
heard the noise of the family in the sitting- 
room at tea. ‘They were in the habit of 
opening the door to each other, but it did 
not occur to them to disturb themselves 
for their mother. Father never did, avd 
why should they? When Mrs. Railton 





entered the room, Kate said, “Are you 
wet?” and Jack said, ‘“‘ Are you hungry ?” 
and then they went back to their previous 
subject of noisy discussion. 

There are few things that give one a more 
unpleasant shock than to come home and 
find one’s place filled, one’s wants forgotten. 
It gives one a foretaste of death, faint, per- 
haps, but unpleasant. Mrs. Railton looked 
round the table; no one made way for 
her. Her husband looked up and said 
crossly : 

“T wish you would try not to be late, 
Lisa, it sets such a bad example to the 
children,” 

Kate rose from the head of the table, 
saying : 

“You will have to send for more tea, 
this is finished.” 

Bat neither of them seemed to expect 
an answer, so Mrs. Railton gave none. 
She rang the bell, and while the harassed 
servant was bringing up some tepid tea 
and a semi-raw chop, pulled off her damp 
gloves, and found that her finger, which 
had been passed under the string of the 
parcel of books, was bruised and cut. 
She had not noticed this while her hands 
were so cold, but it began to ache and 
smart as she held her fingers to the fire. 

Mr. Railton went to his arm-chair and 
lit his pipe ; the children went to the other 
end of the room and discussed their lessons 
in undertones. Mrs. Railton attacked her 
comfortless tea. She was cold, and tired, 
and miserable, and longed, foolishly, for a 
little sympathy ; so she asked for some. 

“T have hurt my finger,” she said. 

“ How did you do it?” said Jane, looking 
up from her books; but then, Jane was 
always glad of an excuse to look up from 
her books, so her sympathy did not count 
for much. 

‘‘T was carrying these books for your 
father, and I never noticed that the string 
was cutting my finger because my hand 
was so cold. Those law books are so 
heavy.” 

“You should have changed to another 
finger,” said Kate, practically. She was a 
handsome, clever girl, very like her father, 
and was certainly far too wise ever to hurt 
herself by doing things for other people. 

‘Did you say you hurt yourself ? Where 
are the books, by the way?” said Mr. 
Railton. ‘There! Oh, thank you.” Then, 
as he looked at them he added, fretfally : 
“ They are all wrong ; just as I might have 
expected.” 

* Are they really wrong, Donald? Oh, 
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what a pity! I was so afraid of making 
mistakes that I gave the list you wrote out 
to the librarian, and those are what he 
gave me. I am so sorry they are wrong.” 

“IT might have expected it,” muttered 
Mr. Railton crossly. “I wish I had gone 
myself, here’s a whole evening wasted. I 
came home early on purpose to read. I 
might just as well have been at the office.” 

“T am so sorry,” repeated poor little 
Lisa. 

“So am J,” he said sharply, and leaned 
moodily against the mantel-piece. 

“ Are you quite sure they are all wrong, 
Donald ?” 

‘Tt is maddening to have a whole even- 
ing wasted when I have so few free,” said 
Mr. Railton, testily, ignoring her question. 
‘Since I can’t read, I may as well go out. 
Kate, if you can manage to dress in twenty 
minutes I will take you to the theatre. 

Kate gladly threw aside her books 
and ran upstairs. Jane began a struggle 
with George for the French dictionary. 
Mrs. Railton was not very much disturbed. 
She was accustomed to be slighted ; but she 
made a weak protest. 

“You should not take her from her 
lessons, Donald.” 

“She can look after her lessons herself. 
She is never behindhand in her work.” 

‘You promised to take me one evening, 
and I think——” 

‘‘Ob, that’s what you mean, is it, by 
your anxiety about her lessons? Paul, 
go upstairs and tell your sister to come 
back to her books. Your mother wishes 
to go instead of her.” 

Paul, a chubby, stolid boy of eight or 
nine—considered the clever one of the 
family because he made least noise— 
only opened his mouth, and waited. 
He felt satire in his father’s tone, and 
knew he should not have to go on that 
errand. Poor Lisa felt more miserable than 
ever. She knew she was being wronged, but 
she did not know how to state her case, 

“T am much too tired to go out,” she 
said. 

‘Then you needn’t spoil my pleasure by 
making me think you want to,” snapped 
her husband. 

Lisa knew he was not at all likely 
to disturb his enjoyment by any thoughts 
of her ; but she was not sharp enough to 
say so, which was just as well, perbaps. 
Kate called at that instant to know if she 
might borrow her mother’s corals, and 
Lisa went upstairs to get them for her, 
and see that she was well wrapped up. 





Presently a cab was whistled for, and 
the father and daughter drove off. 

The Railtons were in tolerably easy cir- 
cumstances, The children went to good 
schools, and Mr. Railton could have 
afforded a better house and more servants, 
if he had not preferred to save in that 
respect, and spend the money in ways 
pleasanter to himself. If any one had sug- 
gested that he ought to make life pleasanter 
to his wife, he would have regarded such 
an idea as sentimental nonsense, declaring 
that he was an exceedingly good husband, 
and that Lisa had everything she wanted ; 
and as for house-work, that was a woman’s 
duty. “Want pleasure, indeed! A married 
woman ought not to want pleasure; she 
ought to stand aside at her age, and let 
her girls have the pleasure.” A precept, 
by the way, he did not dream of applying 
to himself. 

Donald Railton was a lawyer—getting 
on fast, and meaning to get on much faster ; 
but, unfortunately, in his progress he 
had left the eager lover, who assured 
sweet little Lisa Grey that her simplicity 
was the very quality for which he had 
chosen her, so far in the past, that now he 
had not even patience left for his jaded, 
spiritless wife, and much preferred the 
company of his sharp, animated daughter, 
who could understand him, and who never 
looked in his eyes with the reproachfu} 
wistfulness that sometimes made his wife’s 
face so irritating. 

Mrs. Railton had been sitting by the fire 
about half-an-hour, engaged in making 
a new petticoat for Kate, when the door- 
bell rang, and the harassed maid appeared 
announcing : 

“A gentleman, ma’am. Shall I show 
him in the drawing-room, or in here ?” 

“* Why, in here, of course,” said a cheery 
voice; and next a tall, bearded, bronzed 
stranger stood in the doorway. 

* Cousin Dennis !” 

“Cousin Lisa!” 

“Oh, Dennis ; 
grown!” 

‘My faith, Lisa; how thiu you are!” 

And these greetings over, Cousin Dennis 
West came forward into the room and 
spoke to the children, seated himself by 
the fire, aad plunged into conversation. 

“Tell me all about everything,” he 
began. ‘How is Railton? Getting on 
like a house on fire, I suppose; and in a 
fair way to become Attorney-General, or 
something equally distinguished. And 
how are you, Lisa? You are as pretty as 
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ever. May a cousin say that, now you 
are a dignified matron? I remember 
fifteen years ago, you refused to sing duets 
with me for a week, because I said some- 
thing like that.” 

Mrs. Railton was not so pretty as she 
was fifteen years ago; butif Cousin Dennis 
thought so, it was pleasant that he should 
say so in that frank, brotherly tone. She 
asked what he had been doing all these 
years. 

“Making money, dear; such a lot of 
money, quite a fortune; and I have come 
to London to invest it, I am going to ask 
your husband’s advice—he knows every- 
thing; he always did know everything. 
I say, Lisa, do you remember Larne Woods 
fifteen years ago?” 

Did she not? Had she not been think- 
ing of it only that evening; though this 
dear kind Cousin Dennis had held but a 
small place in her thoughts. 

“What a cub I was then!” went on 
Cousin Dennis. “ And how Railton sat on 
me, and you, too! You despised me 
because I was three months younger than 
you, and very properly too. What an ex- 
hibition I made of myself, and how you 
must have laughed at me !” 

“T was so young,” said Lisa, for she 
could not deny having joined in Railton’s 
laughter, though in her heart she had been 
sorry for the poor, petulant boy, who had 
taken her engagement to the handsome 
young lawyer so bitterly to heart. 

“Yes,” laughed Dennis, “I was three 
months your junior ; that was the offence. 
You called it a year—you remember—be- 
cause your seventeenth birthday had passed 
a week before, and I was still only sixteen. 
But it is only three months, you know. 
Well, Lisa, you, will be glad to hear that I 
very soon got over my disappointment ; 
indeed, I have had a good many more 
since. I say, Lisa, now I look at you 
again, you don’t look half so well as I 
thought you did. Have you been ill ?” 

It was true. Now the flush of pleasure 
and surprise had faded from her face, she 
looked, as she generally did, ill and worn. 
She murmured something about being 
overtired this afternoon. 

“You are indeed, I can see,” he said, 
“and you are sitting in an uncomfortable 
chair all this while.” He jumped up and 
looked round the room. ‘“ Here, young- 
ster, move out of that,” and disturbing the 
stolid Paul from a low folding-chair, he 
brought it round to the fire, installed Lisa in 
it, brought her a footstool and a screen, and 





then, reseating himself, went on pouring out 
reminiscences, while Paul stood by with 
his mouth wider open than ever. 

Their talk was all about the time long 
ago when Lisa was a merry, light-hearted 
girl, the happiest in a happy home, with 
father, mother, brothers, and cousin all 
ready to pet her; when life seemed one 
long holiday, and time was reckoned by 
skating expeditions, and hay-making, and 
nut-gathering, 

“And the piano, Lisa—the dear, old 
piano. Do you remember our duets on 
it? Can you still play the barrel-organ 
with three notes missing? Do you re- 
member ‘ Garyowen’ !—our own arrange- 
ment when I played the air down in the 
bass, and we made it sound so gloriously 
inebriated ? Could you play it now?” 

“Let's go upstairs and try. Is there a 
fire, children ?” 

Jane said : ‘* No, there isn’t.” 

“ Never mind, we can light it,” said 
Dennis. ‘“ Do you remember when we got 
up at four o’clock to gather mushrooms, 
and never went further than the kitchen 
fire? We lighted it, you know, to cook 
some breakfast, and then sat, making toast 
and drinking coffee, until we fell asleep, 
and didn’t wake until cook came down- 
stairs to make the regular breakfast.” 

They had gone upstairs while he was 
speaking, and Lisa lit the gas, and was 
about to put a match to the fire which, 
after the manner of second-rate households, 
was ready laid. 

Cousin Dennis said: “ Allow me,” and 
took the matches from her, noticing the 
hurt finger as he did so. 

** Why, what is this, Lisa?” 

Nothing, nothing at all.” 

“Yes it is. How have you hurt it?” 

“Tt is nothing; only carrying heavy 
books.” 

“ Why, Lisa, since when have you taken 
to reading ‘ heavy books’? And were you 
so anxious to improve your mind that you 
damaged your fingers ?” 

It impressed the children vaguely that 
their mother did not say the books were 
not for herself ; they would have said so in 
a moment, and got all the sympathy they 
could. Their mother got sympathy enough, 
however, even on the misunderstanding 
that she had hurt herself in her own 
service. Cousin Dennis despatched Paul 
for vaseline, and Jane for an old handker- 
chief, and made just as much fuss over 
mother’s little ailment as mother would 
have made over one of them, This 
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astonished the children completely ; and all 
the evening, while Lisa talked and laughed 
like a girl over old, by-gone jokes, and by- 
gone scrapes and adventures, they crowded 
round her to listen, with a respect for her 
unknown before. 

Mr. Railton, when told of Dennis West’s 
arrival, remembered him faintly as a for- 
ward boy, whom he had very properly put 
down, but did not take enough iaterest in 
him to be pleased, or displeased at his re- 
appearance until he heard about the money. 
Then he was pleased, naturally, the mere 
novelty of the thing was delightful. In 
these hard times we are so much likelier 
to meet with people who want to raise 
money, than people who want to invest 
it. So he made Dennis welcome to 
his house, and gave him a great deal of 
very useful advice. Dennis had a good 
deal of money, as he had said, but it 
was scattered at random over the globe. 
Wherever, in his restless life he had 
happened to acquire money, he had invested 
it on the spot in concerns good, bad, or 
indifferent. The good investments Mr. 
Railton advised him to leave alone. The 
bad were to be called in at once—even at a 
loss—but the indifferent were to be dealt 
with cautiously. The most extensive 
among the latter were in Mergui, and it 
was settled between the two men, that 
West should go out again presently, forti- 
fied by a great deal of advice from Railton, 
to dispose of them satisfactorily. Mean- 
while, Dennis West went often to the little 
house in Upton Street, and the oftener 
he went, the less he liked it. Not only 
because on a nearer acquaintance he found 
Donald Railton to be narrow-minded, 
selfish, and contradictious, but because he 
saw Lisa incessantly worried and slighted, 
and had to see it in silence. 

Oh, I had once a true love, 


Now I have—a very ill-tempered husband. 
AndI had three braw brithers, but I hae tint them 


a. 
My father and my mither sleep in the mould this 


ay. 
I sit me lane—in the midst of a house full of very 
unattractive and intractable children. 


Dennis hummed this very free adaptation 
of one of Lisa’s songs one afternoon in 
March, as he walked towards Upton Street. 
Poor Lisa! The words just expressed her 
case. Once she had everything, now she 
had nothing. The husband of her youth 
had failed her utterly, and her children 
were so painfully like their father. Poor 
Lisa! Once the spoiled darling of a happy 
home, now the tired drudge of an incon- 





siderate household. He could not see how 
she could possibly have any pleasure in 
living. 

Dennis West was anaturally light-hearted 
man, who had never realised that the 
greater part of mankind have no pleasure 
in living. He thought of his poor little 
cousin’s troubles as something exceptionally 
sad and terrible ; to-day, as he neared Lisa’s 
door, he was thinking that, if he did not 
make haste and get away to Mergui, he 
must have a big row with Railton, and tell 
him what he thought of him. 

He rang the bell, and waited patiently, 
for it often took the harassed servant some 
time to disengage herself from the mysteries 
below, and put on a clean apron, But 
presently it dawned on him that as he was 
not expected, the family might be out. 
Then it occurred to him that on such a fine 
afternoon everybody might be in the 
garden. So he walked round the end of 
the road, and up the lane at the back, 
counting the shabby browu doors until he 
found the right number. The door stood 
open, showing the narrow strip of damp 
gardepv. Dennis looked eagerly forward to 
see if any one was in it, but before he could 
see, he could hear. Only the old story— 
something had gone wrong, and Lisa was 
being scolded and sneered at before the 
children. 

* You should have had the children 
ready in time, and been ready yourself. 
I won’t wait. We have missed one train 
already. We ought to be there now.” 

“It is very unkind of you to leave me 
behind,” 

“It is your own fault. 
come by the next train.” 

“T will not come alone on a visit, and 
let every one see how my husband treats 
me.” , 

Dennis moved away quickly, partly 
because he knew what bitter words would 
follow Lisa’s indignant speech, and he did 
not want to hear them, and partly because 
he knew the shortest way to the railway 
station was through the back garden, and 
he did not wish Railton to see him. He 
might change his mind, and stop at home, 
and Dennis did not want that now; he 
wanted to see Lisa, and cheer her a little 
if he could. He heard the noisy party 
troop out, he gave them time to turn the 
corner, and then he entered at the gate. 
Lisa stood alone in the garden, the early 
spring light falling round her seeming to 
mock the big tears on her face. 

Her surroundings were not poetic. The 
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little trim rows of cabbage plants and 
carrots were sprouting feebly on each side 
of her. The damp mould of the path, 
sprinkled stingily with a few ungainly 
pebbles, looked dull and squalid in the 
afternoon light; in the background, the 
harassed servant was languidly shaking a 
duster out of a bedroom window. 

Dennis stood in the doorway looking at 
Lisa. She had on a big print apron, and 
it was rather dirty ; her hair was untidy, 
her face tired and flushed, very possibly 
it was somewhat dirty, too. But Dennis 
West did not see all this—he only saw 
that, standing there, she suddenly put up 
her hands to her face and broke into help- 
less, hopeless tears ; then she turned with- 
out seeing him, and went into the house, 
her head bent, her shoulders shaking with 
sobs, 

And seeing this, Dennis was filled with 
an overmastering pity. It was true—as he 
had taken pains to make her understand— 
he had quite overcome his old boyish love ; 
but he had not forgotten his friendship for 
the playmate of his childhood, nor his 
gratitude to her father and brothers— 
who had been brothers and a father to 
him—and for friendship’s sake, and for 
gratitude, he would do what he could for 
Lisa now. 

He could not do much; he could not 
change her husband into an ideal lover ; he 
could not reform her children, nor plant 
groves of trees all down Upton Street to 
improve the prospect; but he could at 
least go there oftener than ever to cheer 
her up. Hecould talk over old times with 
her, play over old tunes, keep her husband 
in good temper, and prevent the children 
plaguing her, at least one evening every 
week; and he would do so, even if he 
had to let the Mergui property go to 
ruin. 

He waited about half-an-hour, and then 
went round to the front of the house and 
asked for Lisa. He found her patient and 
sweet as ever, ready with conventional 
excuses for her husband’s absence, and not 
a sign of anger or discontent on her face, 
and finding this, his pity and veneration for 
her grew all the deeper. 

Dennis not being married, there is no 
means of judging what sort of a husband 
he would have made himself ; but there is 
no limit to one man’s indignation when 
another man neglects his wife. Indeed, 
however indifferent a man may be towards 
his wife, one wonders that, if only for 
policy, he does not conceal it before other 





men. The sight of a slighted wife invariably 
raises all that is noble and chivalrous in an 
onlooker, and a friendship, founded on 
chivalrous devotion on one side and 
gratitude on the other, is about the most 
dangerous friendship that can exist between 
& married woman, and a man not her 
husband. It assails her on her weakest 
and most womanly side—the need of pro- 
tection. It enlists all his best qualities on 
the side of wrong-doing, until, while she 
thinks she is only grateful, and he only 
nae to be generous, they drift past all 
elp. 

When Dennis thought everything over 
that night, and in his own mind reaffirmed 
his unspoken resolution to remain in London 
for the sake of rendering poor little Lisa’s 
life as bearable as possible, he went to sleep 
with an easy mind, utterly unconscious that 
any practical person would have told him 
that none but a fool or a knave would have 
made such a resolution. 





A FLY IN AMBER: 


OR, SOME ACCOUNT OF THE “ HANGING 
JUDGE” OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the early years of the eighteenth 
century, when Queen Anne was yet in the 
land of the living, and the obscure Elector 
of Hanover was employed, as the sarcastic 
Jacobite ballad entitled ‘‘The wee wee 
German Lairdie ” affirms, in planting leeks 
and cabbages in his garden, the gentlemen 
of England differed very considerably in 
speech and manners from the gentlemen 
of the present day. At that now remote 
period, the King’s Bench and the Court of 
Common Pleas were occupied by many 
eminent and able jadges; among others, 
by one Sir Francis Page, who was neither 
eminent ner able, and who certainly added 
neither grace, wisdom, nor dignity to the 
high position which he held. 

Little is known of this functionary in the 
present day ; and it is likely that he would 
have been entirely forgotten had his name 
not been preserved, “like a fly in amber,” 
by a couple of lines in Pope’s immortal 
“ Dunciad,” and in a note to that poem, as 
well as by an incident in the life of the 
unfortunate Richard Savage, by his sympa- 
thetic friend, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
* Lives of the Poets.” 

The allusion to him in the “ Dunciad,” 
states that any unfortunate criminal, who 
might be tried at the Old Bailey, might 
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expect “hard words and hanging if his 
judge were Page,” and that 

Morality by her false guardian drawn 

(Chicane in furs and casuistry in lawn) 

Gasps as they straiten at each end the cord, 

And dies when Dulness gives her ‘‘ Page” the word. 

The note appended to this passage by 
Martinus Scriblerus, says: ‘There was a 
judge of the name of Page, who was always 
ready to hang any man that came before 
him, of which he was suffered to give a 
hundred miserable examples during his 
long life, even to his dotage, and before 
he hanged any one, loaded him with re- 
proachful language.” 

The incident which drew the attention of 
the most eminent poet of the day to the 
most contemptible judge upon the bench, oc- 
curred in the life of Savage—the brilliant, 
erratic, and, in every way, unfortunate son 
of a heartless woman, the Countess of 
Macclesfield, which is recorded in the 
touching biography of his friend—and once 
his companion in misery—Samuel Johnson. 

When Savage, who had slain a man in a 
sudden unpremeditated brawl, was found 
guilty of murder on the confused and con- 
tradictory evidence of two disreputable 
women, the judge addressed the jury in 
the following spiteful terms, as reported by 
Savage himself, after he had received a 
pardon from the Crown. 

“Gentlemen of the jury! You are to 
consider that Mr. Savage is a very great 
man—a much greater man than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury. That he wears very 
fine clothes—much finer clothes than either 
you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has 
abundance of money in his pockets—more 
money than either you or I, gentlemen of 
the jury; but, gentlemen of the jury, is it 
not a very hard case, gentlemen of the 
jury, that Mr. Savage should kill either you 
or me, gentlemen of the jury ?” 

It does not appear that Savage, who was 
neither savage by true name nor true 
nature, exaggerated the style or parodied 
the language of the egregious magistrate 
who sentenced him to death. Chance has 
thrown in the way of the present writer 
a very rare pamphlet—picked up for a 
few pence amid heaps of rubbish at an 
old book-stall—which contains the charge 
of Judge Page to the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex, Saturday, May the twenty- 
third, 1736, when George the Second 
had been nine years upon the throne. 
From this pamphlet the following are 
a few extracts, far more interesting 
and instructive at the present time than 





they were when they made part of the 
charge delivered to the Grand Jury. They 
not only illustrate the peculiar style and 
buzz of this particular wasp in amber, but 
throw a curious light upon the manners of 
the age, and the state of society in England 
a hundred and fifty years ago. They also 
confirm—though this is a minor point— 
the essential accuracy of Richard Savage’s 
report of the judge’s address to the jury ; 
on the strength of which, and the untrust- 
worthy evidence which was given in the 
Old Bailey, he was condemned to an igno- 
minious death. The charge commences 
with a description of the happy state of 
England at the time, as being free from 
the miseries of war, which affected foreign 
nations ; a blessing which the judge attri- 
buted entirely to the extraordinary wisdom 
of the Hanoverian Kings who had succeeded 
the last of the direct line of the Stuarts. 
Perhaps the time-serving and vulgar judge 
was an aspirant to the office of Lord 
Chancellor, the highest and best paid legal 
functionary of the State, and expected that 
the fulsomeness of his flattery would pro- 
cure it? 

“’Tis a pleasurable thing,” he said, 
“gentlemen of the jury, to think what 
a wise King this nation is blessed with! 
So wise a King, gentlemen, never before 
sat on the English throne ; and no King, 
gentlemen of the jury, ever carried the 
glory of this nation to such a height as he 
has done! The report, gentlemen, of his 
wisdom and conduct, has brought powerful 
princes to seek protection under him ; and 
what an honour it is to us, gentlemen ! 
What joy and pleasure and satisfaction to 
have so wise a King to rule over us! 
Sweet, gentlemen of the jury, is the 
wisdom, sweet is the goodness of our 
King, that he is ever watchful, ever 
studying, ever cautious for our good, 
when we, gentlemen of the jury, least think 
on’t! Nor does His Majesty, gentlemen, 
confine his care for us to the present time, 
but when he is removed from us, which, 
gentlemen of the jury, every honest man, 
every good Englishman, will wish and pray 
may be late—very late!” 

This be-wigged, be-robed, and be-ermined 
wiseacre went on to explain that, in point 
of fact, this wisdom and goodness were 
both exemplified in the happy marriage 
he had brought about for his eldest daugh- 
ter, and his son, the Prince of Wales. 

“Gentlemen,” he went on to say, ‘in 
order to make us happy, His Majesty, in 
his great wisdom, married his eldest 
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daughter to a Prince nearly allied to 
that Prince— King William the Third 
—to whom we owe all that we enjoy 
at this day ; for, had not King William 
rescued us in the very nick of time from 
arbitrary power, our liberty and property, 
and everything else had been taken from 
us, and we, gentlemen of the jury, had all 
been made Papists. 

“The good King, gentlemen, for a 
further assurance of our happiness, has 
married his son, the Prince of Wales, gen- 
tlemen—a promising Prince, inheritor of 
all his father’s wisdom and virtues ;—him, 
gentlemen, His Majesty has married to an 
excellent Princess, acknowledged by all 
and everybody to be an agreeable lady ! 
Besides, gentlemen, she is a Protestant 
Princess; she is descended from a family 
united by blood, by marriage, or by one thing 
or other, to all the Protestant families in 
Europe. What a glorious alliance, gentle- 
men, is this! This alliance will bring 
such strength and such security to us and 
our religion that nothing can hurt us! 
These great things, gentlemen, His Majesty 
has done for us; and every honest man, I am 
sure—every true Englishman — ought to 
be thankful to Heaven, and to the great 
wisdom of the King, for this! This, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, I thought proper to 
address to you upon this happy occasion ! ” 

The Royal family, thus eulogised by a 
sycophant, were by no means models of pro- 
priety to the people. The father and son 
were not on good terms with each other ; 
the Prince of Wales was all but a nonen- 
tity, and would have been a nonentity pure 
and simple, if he had been born in a 
private station, and the whole of the family 
were held in but poor esteem by the people 
generally. 

“ Autre temps, autre mcurs,” as the 
French say. We can easily imagine 
what a storm of animadversion, or what a 
flood of contempt and ridicule the daily 
and weekly press of our day would aim at 
the unlucky head of any judge who should 
bray out from the judgment seat such a 
fulsome plethora of words as those in 
which Mr. Justice Page indulged ! 

The excellent Mr. Punch, who respects 
the judgment seat and its occupants, 
and agrees with the public in thinking 
that they deserve all the esteem and 
honour that are paid to them in our day, 
would find food for some very excellent and 
wholesome satire, if Sir Francis Page 
flourished in the Victorian, instead of the 
Georgian era. 





But Mr. Justice Page, in this remarkable 
charge, did not wholly confine his attention 
to the King and his family, but con- 
descended to expatiate on two topics, 
which were of as great public interest a 
hundred and fifty years ago, as they are in 
our year of grace, 1888. These were the 
prevalence of drunkenness, and the frauds 
of dishonest tradesmen. On the first topic 
he was as wise, as angry, and as scandalised 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself, or any other 
apostle of total abstinence, He thus 
delivered himself on the subject : 

“Gentlemen of the jury—I must beg 
leave to represent to you some nuisances, 
abuses, and offences which it is your 
business to rectify. We have very good 
laws, gentlemen, and I doubt but what you 
all of you do your duty. But those under 
you, gentlemen, I am afraid are negligent. 
There is one great evil, lately grown up 
amongst us to an exorbitant height, and 
that is the drinking of spirituous liquors. 
You have, gentlemen, in every corner of 
the street, tippling houses, where these 
spirits are sold. ‘These tippling houses, 
gentlemen of the jury, are harbours for 
rogues and thieves, or disorderly persons, 
and in them they burrow like rabbits. 
Here, gentlemen, they drink till their blood 
is inflamed, and they are made fit for any 
desperate attempt. Then out they issue, 
and no sooner is a theft committed, than 
whip-stitch, they are gone! Away they fly 
to one of their houses that receive both 
them and their booty. If you pursue them, 
they know nothing of the matter! There 
are no such persons there, though at the 
same time they lie concealed, or lurking in 
their burrow! But ’tis not these alone, 
gentlemen of the jury; but your very 
servants and tradesfolks—men and women 
—that have taken to drink these pernicious 
liquors. Ask them to drink a little ale or 
beer. No! they will not take ale or beer, 
but a ‘sneaker!’ Yes, a ‘sneaker,’ or a 
dram, nothing less; and even children in 
arms they will give it to, unmixed! Arrack, 
rum, or punch! Gentlemen of the jury, 
it is a melancholy thing to see brave, stout, 
jolly Englishmen, dwindled away to 
shrimps; but so it is, gentlemen! And 
this evil has spread all over the country ; 
insomuch that in the inns, when our duty 
obliges us to travel, we have much ado to 
keep our servants sober. The first thing 
in the morning out comes my landlord, 
with a bottle in his hand, a dram—aye, a 
dram to comfort the coachman! And every 
other servant must have the same! In 
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the country, where I have the honour to 
live, a farmer that rents a hundred a year, 
lives better than the owner of the land. 
His wife and daughters must drink tea and 
coffee, and when the good man comes home 
from his work, he must do so too. Tea, 
gentlemen of the jury, is but a thin liquor! 
one that is not apt to raise the spirits, but 
rather to sink them : why, then, gentlemen, 
a dram! A dram to qualify the tea feels 
warm and comfortable to the stomach ; and 
so, gentlemen, they take it, and leara to 
love it.” 

The learned judge—so he was called by 
courtesy—was not, as will be seen, a man 
after the heart of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for 
he favoured the drinking of malt liquors, 
possibly and very probably drank them 
himself and advocated their use, in mode- 
ration it is to be hoped and presumed, to 
prevent himself, like other Englishmen, 
from becoming too shrimp-like in appear- 
ance, and enable him to maintain the 
jollity, the rubicundity, and the portliness 
usually associated with the popular notion, 
both at home and abroad, of the veritable 
John Bull. 

‘I very well know, gentlemen,’ he went 
on to remark, “that it is said that the putting 
down of these wretched spirits will hurt 
the farmers, sink the price of corn, and 
spoil the market. This, gentlemen, is al- 
leged under a pretence that these spirituous 
liquors are made from barley, and are 
consequently wholesome for the bodies of 
men. Spirits are not made of barley, as 
good ale and beer are, but of such stuff, 
gentlemen of the jury, such vile stuff, that 
the very mention of it will surfeit and dis- 
gust you; even no other, or better, than 
your common lay-stalls.” 

This tremendous allegation, it may be 
remarked, is on a par with that made in 
our day—on the authority of eminent 
chemists, scientists, and philosophers— 
that claret, supposed to be cheap at a 
shilling a bottle, may bs, and is, con- 
cocted out of the refuse of gas-works; and 
that a saccharine substance, five hundred 
times sweeter than the sugar which is drawn 
from beetroot or the sugar cane, can be 
drawn from the same forbidding and ap- 
parently worthless material. 

The jadge was as enthusiastic in his 
praise of barley, and the drink made from 
it, as he was emphatic in his condemnation 
and detestation of the stuff made, as he 
believed, of the filthy liquor of the lay- 
stalls on dunghills. 

Yes,” he said, “ gentlemen of the jury, 





barley is a great support to the kingdom ; 
but spirits are not made of it, as I have 
said. And, indeed, how can they be? For 
I am well informed that spirits are sold, 
and a good profit made out of them, at so 
low a price as tenpence per gallon ; whereas, 
gentlemen of the jury, the raising the barley, 
malting it, and afterwards working it, will 
cost at least double that sum. Bnt when, 
instead of drinking these vile spirits, the 
people take to drinking good ale and beer, 
and are then able to work, the con- 
sumption and price of corn will increase, 
and both farmer and landlord will be the 
better for it.” 

Judge Page did good service in his 
own eccentric way, and in his own peculiar 
language, to the cause of fair and honest 
dealing when he denounced the frauds and 
tricks of the ‘Jerry builders.” The class, 
it appears, existed, though they were not 
known by the name of “Jerry builders” 
in an age which was not quite so exuberant 
in the cultivation and growth of slang as 
ours is. After complaining of the bad state 
of the streets of London, and the neglect of 
the parishes to keep them in proper order 
and repair, he fell foul of the coach-makers, 
whom he accused of being public nuisances 
and of being in league with the dishonest 
builders to defraud and injure the public. 

‘* Nothing,” he affirmed, ‘“‘is more com- 
mon, gentlemen of the jury, than for coach- 
makers to turn a whole street into a shop, 
and spread it all over with coaches and 
carriages. And then, gentlemen, as you 
drive along, slap you come against some 
of them! Down comes your coach, and 
perhaps a wheel, an axle-tree, or your pole 
is broken, if not your neck! And what 
care they? It makes business for some of 
them. This, gentlemen, is a great abuse, 
and contrary to law. . . . If a man wants 
to pull down or repair a house, immediately 
the street is covered with rubbish, perhaps, 
you will think, in order to save the charge 
of carrying it away ; but not so, gentlemen 
of the jury! It is for quite other purpose! 
I will tell you for what. Wheels and car- 
riages, by often going over this rubbish, 
grind it to powder. This powder, gentlemen 
of the jury, they sift, and of this they 
make mortar. With this rotten stuff, 
gentlemen, they build your houses! By 
which means you are never safe ; so that 
there are great odds every night that you 
may find your houses tumbling about your 
ears in the morning. This, gentlemen, is 
a very great evil! I might tell you of 
many mischiefs of this kind ; but as gentle- 
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men of your parts, learning, and fortune, 
know these things, I shall trouble you no 
further ! ” 

The judge concluded this remarkable 
charge by an additional and quite needless 
characteristic eulogium of the King: “I 
beg leave, gentlemen, to observe and de- 
sire, that as we have a wise King, and a 
gracious King, who does all he can for us, 
that you, gentlemen, will do your part too. 
Then everything will go well, peace and 
plenty will flourish, and we shall all be 
happy.” 

It is somewhat difficult to believe in our 
day when the fierce light of newspaper 
criticism beats so fiercely on the recorded 
sayings of parliamentary, judicial, and 
forensic speeches, and even on the 
elocutionary deliverances of vestrymen and 
mob-orators, that the charge of Mr. 
Justice Page, as it has come down to us 
through the publication of this pamphlet 
in 1736, was not coloured and exaggerated 
by the reporter, or even that it may not 
have been a clever parody of the judge’s 
well-known style, and a travestie of his 
opinions. But the probabilities in favour 
of its authenticity preponderate greatly 
over those which tend to throw doubt upon 
it. The extravagant laudation of the im- 
possible wisdom of the King, almost looks 
as if the charge were- more or less the 
invention of some “mauvais plaisant” 
among the Roman Catholic partizans of 
the exiled Stuarts. However this may be, 
the production as it stands gives a remark- 
able view of the manners and modes of 
thought of the age in which it appeared, 
and throws a side-light upon the curious 
character of the ‘‘ Hanging Judge,” who 
was destined to achieve the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being placed, skeleton-like, in 
the anatomical museum of the “ Dunciad.” 





AT NICE IN SPRING-TIME. 


HApPy, indeed, is the man who is ena- 
bled to spend that portion of the year, 
which at home is still pleasantly called 
spring-time, away from home; to emerge 
from damp and cold into the purest and 
clearest of air; to exchange gloom and 
misery for brilliant sunshine and skies of 
the deepest, unsullied blue; and to live in 
a world where all is brightness, and gaiety, 
and animation. 

As pleasant a city of refuge to the 
climate-bullied Briton as any, is Nice. No 
gentle, seductive sanatorium for the 


shattered constitution is Nice; brisk, 
strong, breezy, and healthy, she bears 
the same relation to the softer resort, 
Cannes, Mentone, the Italian Riviera, the 
Canary Islands, and Madeira, that a sturdy 
mountain blossom bears to the creation of 
the hot-house gardener, or that one of 
Rubens’s stalwart beauties bears to the 
languishing shepherdesses of Watteau. 

No invalid should seek re-constitution at 
Nice; for, although beneath its hot sun 
semi-tropical plants and fruits flourish, cold 
days are not infrequent, snow-falls are not 
unknown, and, even under the most tempt- 
ing conditions, lounging and loafing there 
are not to be recommended. 

From December until the middle of 
March, life at Nice is one unbroken round 
of gaiety, and the chief difficulty expe- 
rienced by the visitor who has come to 
escape for awhile from social trammels and 
grooves, isto avoid being drawnintothesocial 
vortex ; for acquaintances are easily made, 
introductions are readily given, without 
much formality in the shape of references 
and inquiry-making, and, once drawn into 
the whirlpool, exit is well-nigh impossible. 
Dinners, balls, concerts, at homes, recep- 
tions, afternoon teas follow each other in 
rapid succession ; weeks pass by like days, 
and, too frequently, when the time for de- 
parture comes, the man or woman who has 
come to the South for rest and gentle 
recreation, is as jaded and worn out as at 
the end of a London season. There are 
scores of people who, at home, talk glibly 
and enthusiastically about the natural 
beauty of the Riviera, who in reality know 
little more about this beauty than from 
the glimpses they get when taking their 
orthodox drives along the dusty roads pre- 
scribed by fashion. When one has to 
attend a concert and a couple of recep- 
tions in an afternoon, followed, perhaps, 
by a dinner and a ball, there is not much 
physical strength left for an exploration 
the next morning of the country which 
lies beyond the boundaries of villa land. 

Competition runs high in the Nice social 
arena. To cram as much visiting and 
entertainment as possible into a given 
time seems to be the main object of the 
Riviera sojourn of many a visitor ; not to 
appear on lists of guests at fashionable 
entertainments, not to be on speaking 
terms with the local lights of society, 
causes many a bitter pang in the bosoms 
of those who have fied from their native 
land ostensibly for sanitary reasons. 





Yet, perhaps, with the exception of 
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Monte Carlo, there is no place where 
society is so “‘ mixed” as at Nice ; and it is 
strange to note how our countrymen and 
women boast of intimacy with owners of 
mysterious Russian, Italian, and German 
titles, with whom they would hardly be 
seen speaking at home, and allow their 
daughters to attend entertainments of a 
character not usually associated with the 
phrase, “ comme il faut,” as understood on 
our side of the Channel. But, after all, 
we come here for amusement, and amuse- 
ment in abundance we have, according to 
our different tastes. 

Carnival comes in opportunely enough 
just as people are beginning to weary of 
seeing the same faces and hearing the 
same small talk in hot reception and ball 
rooms. 

Daring Carnival time Nice runs mad; 
not only Nice the foreign, the volatile, the 
light-hearted, the jolly-living, but staid, 
prosaic, common-place, reserved Nice, as 
represented by the Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nity. The disease is contagious, and we have 
seen British citizens comporting themselves 
during the battles of “confetti” and flowers, 
as surely British citizens never comported 
themselves ere the Riviera became famous. 
Indeed, it may be said that the success of 
Carnival is in no small degree owing to the 
part taken in it bythe Anglo-Saxon visitors 
—at any rate, they rarely fail to win one or 
more prizes for the best decked carriages 
at the flower-battles ; and it is very certain 
that the vigorous “confetti” throwing of 
young England, masculine and feminine, is 
a prominent feature of the other mimic 
warfare. 

In spite of this, it is whispered that 
Carnival is “en décadence,” and the reason 
is not far to be sought. 

When Carnival was strictly a church 
festival, all classes were enabled to take 
part in it at a comparatively little expense. 
But now that it is, so far as the Riviera is 
concerned, more or less a commercial specu- 
lation got up by those who have the local 
interests at heart, the people, whose festival 
it is, act the part of spectators, and the 
active work is performed by the well-to-do. 
When the practice was introduced of giving 
prizes for cars and costumesand decorations, 
a blow was dealt at the very heart of 
Carnival. Giovanni and Gustave, who 
formerly enjoyed masquerading and licence 
for buffoonery, found themselves cut out by 
the wealthy, who vied with each other in the 
magnificence of their display, but, with 
characteristic affection for the main chance, 





comforted themselves with the reflection 
that the more money spent by the rival 
wealthy ones, the better would things in 
general be for their good town ; and there- 
upon laid themselves out for the enjoyment 
of a magnificent spectacle which cost them 
nothing. 

To see the genuine Carnival of old days, 
therefore, one must go to the smaller 
Italian towns, such as Padua and Verona, 
or to Basle or Catholic Germany ; and 
certainly not to Rome, or the tourist- 
haunted places of the Riviera. 

After Carnival Nice empties; and 
although the subsequent Mi-Caréme fétes 
have expanded into a week’s duration, and 
the town fills for that time, the social season 
is practically defunct. Perhaps there was 
never a more desponding spectacle, save 
a Lord Mayor’s Show in a fog, than was 
presented this year at the much-advertised 
“Corso Blanc.” It was the rain that did 


it, according to all accounts and explana- 
tions ; but we are inclined to think that 
sheer weariness of tom-foolery was at the 
root of the failure. 

At any rate, white as everything was 
made—soldiers on guard in white fatigue 


dress, stands and flag-stafis draped in white, 
dazzling electric light, and the illumination 
of innumerable white ianterns—the show 
resolved itself into a procession down the 
Promenade des Anglais of some dozen 
white-robed and decorated vehicles, the 
very whips of the drivers being white, and 
the horses of the same colour, the occu- 
pants of which sadly pelted each other and 
the yawning crowd, with handfuls of torn- 
up paper. Of fun there was a complete 
absence; and the silence of the crowd, 
considering that it was a Southern crowd, 
was remarkable. 

By the end of March, Nice is drained of 
her visitors ; the trains bound Italy-wards 
are crammed to suffocation ; the Promenade 
des Anglais is deserted ; the carriage-road 
in front of Riimpelmeyer’s famous restau- 
rant is free from obstruction; rooms on 
the “‘ entresol” may be had in most of the 
hotels at fourth-floor prices, and as one 
walks the almost deserted streets, it is 
hard to realise that but a few days back 
here was the very centre of the whirl of 
fashion. 

Now is the time for exploring the 
country which lies around; and perhaps 
no better centre for such exploration can 
be found on the Riviera than Nice. 

A strange feature of the attractiveness 
of this department of Alpes-Maritimes, is 
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that there is absolutely nothing in common 
between it and the beauty of other 
European resorts. We are so accustomed 
to regard grass and foliage tints as entering 
principally into the composition of a 
beautiful landscape, as distinguished from 
a grand landscape, that without having 
seen the Riviera scenery we can hardly 
conceive a scene to be beautiful in which 
they play no part. 

Yet in the country around Nice, although 
the almond trees are rich with pink 
blossom, and the shrubs are pushing 
forth fresh green shoots, there is no 
verdure worthy of the name. Of grass, 
there is none; of trees, as we understand 
trees, there are none. The foliage of the 
orange and lemon trees is fairly brilliant, 
and is shown off by the golden fruit; but 
the trees are small and stunted. The 
green of the olive is sombre. The foliage 


of the tallest tree here, the eucalyptus, is 
not to be compared with that of an oak, or 
an elm, or a chestnut, or a beech. Simply 
we have the forests of pine and fir, and 
these—clothing the ranges of hills, bringing 
out in sharp relief the picturesque masses 
of sunlit crags and cliffs, standing sharply 


out against a sky of peerless blue, and 
backed by distant ranges of snow-clad 
mountains—are important elements in a 
panorama, the beauty of which never 
palls, 

There are splendid roads in all directions, 
as there are wherever the French tricolor 
floats; but he who would penetrate the 
hidden beauties of the Nice country had 
far better trust to his own legs. They 
need be of substantial construction, for, off 
the high roads there is hardly half-a-mile 
of level walking, and the paths are mere 
mule or goat tracks, made up of loose 
boulders and masses of slippery rock, run- 
ning up and down the sides of hills at very 
steep angles, But we are amply repaid by 
the splendid freshness and purity of the 
air, and by the ever-changing views which 
meet our sight at every ascent and every 
turn. Another prominent feature of the 
country is that, although it is France, there 
is so little that is French about it. 

The villages perched on the hill-tops— 
most of them relics of an age when each 
village was a little feudal world in itself— 
are just what one sees scattered along the 
Italian Riviera. Temptingly white and 
pleturesque when seen from a distance, a 
nearer acquaintance dispels the illusion, 
and progress up the steep, gloomy, narrow 
street means intimacy with every known 





variety of smell, and every kind of dirt and 
squalor, so that arrival at the invariable 
church on the plateau at the hill-top is 
hailed with delight. 

The people themselves seem unable to 
shake off their allegiance to the Italy which 
cradled their sires. The men dress as they 
do in Genoa or Naples ; their “patois ” is 
very much more Italian than French; most 
of the inn and shop inscriptions are in 
Italian; and, above all, they possess the 
eminently Italian characteristic of doing as 
little work as possible, and of allowing 
their wives and daughters to do it for 
them. So we see, as throughout Italy, 
women staggering under heavy burdens, 
or tending the soil under the burning sun, 
whilst their lords and masters lounge about 
the “osteria” door, or sleep on benches, 
or play bowls, delighted to talk to, or 
drink with a stramger. 

Lack of colour, we have said, is the chief 
deficiency in Nature around Nice, and yet 
we are in a veritable Paradise of flowers. 
All through the winter months may be 
seen in the famous flower market of Nice 
roses, anemones, jonquils, narcissi, sweet- 
scented violets, yellow mimosa, parti- 
coloured hyacinths ; all grown in the open 
air, and brought in fresh every morning 
from the country. Born amidst such 
luxuriance, it is not surprising that the 
people should love colour in their dress ; 
hence the darkest and most squalid of 
village streets is rendered artistic and 
picturesque in appearance by the dashes 
of colour amidst the gloom—here a gaudy 
head-dress, here a bright scarf, here a mass 
of golden fruit, or a festoon of brilliant 
blossoms—and so harmonious is the general 
effect of the dark street, with its bits of 
red, and yellow, and blue, withits dazzling 
red roofs standing against the deep blue 
sky, that we forgive smells, and dirt, and 
harsh, strident voices, and call it all beau- 
tiful in our enthusiasm. 

Besides the mere pottering about villages 
and the tracing of mountain-paths, there is 
plenty of genuine stern climbing for those 
who prefer it. A diligence journey of a 
few hours takes us into the very heart of 
the Maritime Alps, where as much rough- 
ing it and tough collar-work may be had 
as is wanted amongst mountains, upon 
which the snow ever rests, and which are, 
we believe, comparatively unexplored. 
The beginner may try his ’prentice hand 
upon Mont Agel, which stands above 
the village of Roguebrunne, just beyond 
Monte Carlo, climbing straight up the face 
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and notavailing himself of thecomparatively 
easy path from the village of La Turbie. 
The peerless panorama extending over hill 
and dale, olive woods and orange groves, 
and bounded in the shimmering distance 
by the majestic, gigantic, snow-clad peaks 
of the Maritime Alps, is an ample reward 
for his two hours’ clamber up the rugged 
mountain-side. Mont Baudan and its 
neighbours may then be attacked, until the 
genuine peaks are reached, and moun- 
taineering worthy of the name undertaken. 

The historical interest of the neighbour- 
hood of Nice is not very striking, but the 
track of the old Roman colonist is visible 
in all directions. At Cimiez, a sort of 
suburb of Nice, stood the town of Ceme- 
lenuw, which, from the remains yet exist- 
ing, must have been of some importance 
as a place of summer resort for the mer- 
chants of Massilia and Antipolis—now 
Marseilles and Antibes. Upon the lines 


of the ancient Via Julia Aurelia the 
famous Corniche road rans to a great 
extent, and at the village of La Turbie 
there yet exist the remains of a tower of 
triumph ascribed to the Emperor Augustus, 
whilst in most of the rock-perched villages 
around are traces of Roman occupation. 


At Vence—the goal for a charming walk 
in the wild country upon the other side of 
the Var river—stood the Roman Vintium, 
containing not only Roman remains but 
many interesting relics of the days when 
it was the stronghold of the Lords of 
Vence, and the seat of a Bishopric. On 
the Cap Saint Martin are remains of 
Roman villas and sea-side retreats, buried 
in the depths of flower-decked thickets and 
luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation. 

All these places are within easy distance 
of Nice, and, where a long tramp through 
the outskirts of the town is wished to be 
avoided, the railway and the numerous 
tramway lines may be used with great 
advantage. 

In Nice itself, to the visitor who has 
resolutely set his face against being drawn 
into the social whirlpool, there is not 
much of interest. When one has ascended 
to the Castle plateau and duly admired 
the land and sea view therefrom, and 
sighed over the funeral gimcrackery heaped 
over the tomb of Gambetta in the ceme- 
tery ; when one has visited the port, with 
its quaint assemblage of cranky old 
Italian trading craft lying alongside the 
smart yachts of foreign millionaires ; when 
one has explored the Promenade des 
Anglais, and has examined the tempting 


shops on the quays; when one has 
listened to the band in the gardens, and has 
taken one all-sufficient walk through the 
dark, narrow, evil-smelling streets of the 
old town; when one has attended the 
flower market, and has walked through the 
typical fish market; when one has taken 
the regulation drive by Mont Boron to 
Villefranche, Blanhen, and Armud, and the 
Cap Saint Jean, Nice is exhausted, and 
one’s thoughts turn country-wards. 

Yet Nice exercises that sort of spell 
over the visitor which induces him to con- 
tinually postpone his departure until the 
intended visit of a week is insensibly ex- 
tended into a month, and even then it is 
with genuine regret that he tears himself 
away from the brilliant sunshine, the 
animation, the gaiety, and the careless 
life, even though the next goal be some 
resort even more beautiful and more 
interesting in itself than the famous town 
seated by the blue waters of the Bay 
of Angels. 
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PART I. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
AN EVENING WITH MADAME DE FERRAND. 


MADAME DE FERRAND was sitting on a 
long sofa at the end of her salon, talking 
to Mrs. Percival. Her rooms and herself 
had the same air of simple distinction. 
She was one of the real great ladies of 
Paris; but she was not rich, and was far 
too proud for any pretences or affectations. 
In France, in a time like the present, when 
there is no Court, and thereforeno organised 
society, thousands of people take titles 
without any right to taem, and whole fabrics 
of false greatnessare built up on a foundation 
of money. But in spite of all this, the old 
noble families can hold their own ; they 
have a position, and they have influence, 
though they often do not claim the 
one, or use the other. But, in truth, no 
French politicians have yet been able to 
destroy French history, or to take those old 
names out of the native atmosphere in 
which they live. 

There sat little Madame de Ferrand in 
her plain old room, without any of the 
ordinary adornments of Paris life, with her 





pale, smiling face, and grey hair, and black 
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lace cap, and straight black gown. There 
were plenty of women in Paris, with ten 
times her fortune, magnificent women on 
whom the crowd looked with envy, who 
would have given a good deal to find them- 
selves sitting beside that old Vicomtesse 
on her chintz-covered ‘‘ canapé.” 

But Madame de Ferrand, agreeable, 
tolerant, religious, amusing, altogether 
delightful as she was, was also perfectly 
exclusive. She was supposed to live very 
quietly in her corner of the Faubourg ; to 
go nowhere and see nobody ; the fact was 
that all the best people in Paris came 
regularly to see her; and an invitation to 
dinner from Madame de Ferrand was a sort 
of testimonial], for, unlike many ladies of 
her kind, she thought quite as much of 
people’s moral character as of their names. 

In asking Mrs. Percival and Miss Darrell 
to dine with her that evening, Madame de 
Ferrand was of course indulging the 
amiable eccentricity of her son-in-law. She 
did not personally care much for English 
people; they always seemed to her un- 
finished, the women especially; and Mrs. 
Percival, sitting radiant in her best Paris 
gown beside the little Vicomtesse, would 
have beensurprised and shocked if she could 
have read the thoughts hidden behind those 
pleasant smiles and pretty chatterings. 

“Poor woman ! a little ‘ bourgeoise,’ like 
so many of them, and so much too smart 
for the occasion. Buta good woman, poor 
thing, and no doubt passable in her own 
country. The girl is better than her aunt 
—rather distinguished, really. Achille 
thinks her a wonderful beauty—partly his 
English craze, of course—but still ” 

Madame de Ferrand was very fond of 
her son-in-law, and did all she could to 
keep up her influence over him, partly for 
the sake of his daughter, who was the one 
object of her interest, and love, and care. 
Antoinette had told her grandmother, not 
without tears, of the scene at La Tour 
Blanche, her own misery, her father’s good- 
ness. She was now beginning to see that 
she might have been a little selfish ; but 
still her father’s promise, that these ideas 
should be given up for her sake, seemed to 
lie warm at her heart, and made her too 
happy for any deep repentance. Grand- 
mamma looked into the pleading eyes, and 
kissed the two flushed cheeks, and laughed 
any lingering trouble away. It appeared 
that she was quite ready to join Antoinette’s 
father in spoiling the child; but a few 
among Madame de Ferrand’s friends knew 
that she seriously meant her son-in-law to 





marry again one of these days, and quite 
understood that, in her mind at least, the 
idea was only laid aside for the present. 

At the other end of Madame de Fer- 
rand’s salon, Antoinette, a good deal tied 
up with blue ribbons, was showing Celia a 
book of old caricatures. Celia, in a simple 
white dress, looked very young and very 
lovely. The two heads—dark and golden 
—were a pretty contrast as they bent over 
the book. Antoinette clapped her hands 
and went into small peals of laughter, 
sometimes more at her companion’s remarks 
than at the pictures themselves, for Celia 
seemed to throw herself into this form of 
amusement as if there were nothing in the 
world she cared for more, and all sorts of 
new meanings seemed to come dancing out 
of the funny, ugly old pictures as those 
blue eyes studied them, and that pretty 
clever mouth went on talking. 

“ What vivacity she has, your beautiful 
niece!” said Madame de Ferrand in her 
quiet little voice to Mrs, Percival, at the 
other end of the long room. 

**She has always been a favourite with 
other young people,” said Mrs. Percival, 
smiling, and looking delighted. 

‘She amuses herself most amiably with 
my little Antoinette: a charming temper 
evidently,” said the Vicomtesse ; and then 
she went on to ask one or two questions 
about Celia’s engagement, which M. de 
Montmirail had explained to her. 

“Ts he not on the whole a little young for 
her? Not in years, I mean,” she said in 
the lowest of tones, with a playful smile. 
‘Of course it is only an old woman’s fancy ; 
a stranger—who knows how to admire, 
however. P 

“Well, possibly,” Mrs. Percival con- 
fessed. “They are in fact just the same 
age; but he is boyish, I dare say. He has 
a great deal of character though, and, I 
assure you, for a girl in her position, poor 
child, her prospects are very good indeed.” 

“Such looks might make a young lady 
iudependent of any position, madame,” 
said the Vicomtesse. ‘At least my son- 
in-law tells me that in England it would 
be so. In France I fear we are less ro- 
mantic. No doubt there is something to 
be said on both sides.” 

Madame de Ferrand then went on to 
discuss the education of girls, and Mrs, 
Percival listened smilingly, without at- 
tempting any argument; she wisely thought 
that this was impossible between two people 
who saw things from entirely different 
points of view. 
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In her own mind, Mrs, Percival was by 
no means at ease about Celia, and was in- 
clined to be angry with her, though she 
enjoyed Madame de Ferrand’s admiration, 
and shared it too, If she had known all, 
she might have admired Celia for a self- 
control of which she herself, in like circum- 
stances, would hardly have been capable. 
It was now just twenty-four hours since 
Celia had received that telegram from Paul, 
following on his first letter full of affection 
and confidence. Celia had read the letter 
once through, smiled over it, and then laid 
it aside. Paul’s rhapsodies were only 
strings of words to her; and she liked him 
better than his letters. But the telegram 
was rather a different thing. She received 
it when she was alone in her room; and 
this was fortunate, as she certainly would 
not have cared to explain it to her aunt. 
She sat and looked at it for a few minutes, 
with a sort of singing in her ears, and a 
shiver that ranall overher; for the first time 
in her life, perhaps, Celia was frightened. 
As soon as she had collected her wits a 
little, having instantly known what she 
had done, she went to her writing-case to 
make things certain. Of course it was 80 ; 


her letter to Paul,a common-placs history of 
what they had done since he wentaway, with 


the necessary enquiries for Colonel Ward, 
was lying there between the leaves; the 
rough sketch of a letter which she had 
scribbled to Vincent was gone—gone into 
the wrong hands; gone to the very last 
person who was meant to see it, without a 
name or a beginning to prevent him from 
reading it—gone to spoil everything, to 
take away the future which she had 
chosen for herself, to throw her back into 
chance, and dependence, and poverty, un- 
less she could in some way recover her 
footing, and escape the consequences of 
such a fatal and ridiculous mistake. 

What was to be done? For once in 
her life Celia was thoroughly puzzled, as 
well as furious with herself for her careless- 
ness. She knew exactly how it had 
happened. She had been called away in 
a hurry to see a milliner who could not 
wait, and had folded her sheet of paper 
without looking at it, and sent Timms 
down to post the letter, with the real 
intention of pleasing Paul and making him 
happy in his banishment. And now she 
had brought this upon herself. Well, it 
was a triumph for Vincent; she supposed 
that his letter would have to be answered 
in a different way now. But at this 
moment she felt angry with Vincent, who 





had brought her into this horrible scrape, 
and was very sure that she did not care 
enough for him to wait three years; and was 
determined, if by any means it was possible, 
to have her own way still. Paul was the 
most devoted lover that a girl ever had— 
her slave, in fact; faithful to her in every 
thought; gentle, generous, unselfish: he 
and herself must both be changed, indeed, 
if she could not keep him where he was, at 
her feet, without any great trouble of 
explaining what could not be explained. 
One thing was very clear: she would not 
have any correspondence on the subject. 
Paul must come back to her, and then 
she was sure of her power ; she could soon 
convince him, then, that the silly letter 
meant anything, or nothing. So, in answer 
to that telegram, she wrote just three 
lines : 

‘‘ My DEAREST PAuL,—Come back, and 
I will tell you all about it. 1 want you 
dreadfully. Your own loving CELIA.” 

When this was safely posted, she told 
herself that all would be right now. But 
perhaps one’s moral character always takes 
a little revenge, when one tries harder 
than usual to drag it down. She could 
not sleep that night, and was in a restless 
temper all the next day. Paul’s letter, 
which came in the afternoon, irritated her 
still farther, though it was comforting in 
one way; whatever he thought, however 
deeply he were mystified, it was plain that 
he suspected nothing. 

Celia was out shopping with Mrs. 
Percival all that day, and insisted on 
one or two pieces of rather wild extrava- 
gance, which surprised and annoyed her 
aunt a little. She was also curiously change- 
able, and gave a great deal of trouble in 
the shops. As they drove home she said 
to Mrs, Percival, “ And suppose this wed- 
ding never comes off after all!” 

“Then, my dear,” said her aunt, “I 
know whose fault it will be.” 

“ Whose ?” 

“ Yours, of course.” 

Celia laughed, and after that recovered 
herself. In fact, during the rest of the 
day her spirits were so unusually high that 
Mrs. Percival, who thought a good deal of 
Paul and the dear old Colonel, was obliged 
to confess to herself that Celia was rather 
heartless. However, she was glad that 
her niece should appear to advantage at 
Madame de Ferrand’s in the evening, and 
watched with amusement the admiring 
glances of the two Frenchmen, M. de 
Montmirail and his friend M. de Cernay, 
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the ugly and good-natured, who had come 
to the Deux Fréres for a day or two, and 
was highly entertained by meeting the 
two English ladies at dinner. He, how- 
ever, did not venture once to address Celia, 
who, for her part, was quite clever enough 
not to shock Madame de Ferrand by any 
English forwardness, and though quite 
ready to talk to the Marquis, kept her 
prettiest smiles for Antoinette. 

After dinner, in the smoking-room, Miss 
Celia Darrell was for a long time the 
subject of talk between M. de Cernay and 
M. de Montmirai]. M. de Cernay found his 
friend’s admiration a little too enthusiastic. 

“Tf the young lady had been rich, as 
they generally are,” he reflected‘ and if 
she had not been engaged to a respectable 
Englishman, I suspect la petite Antoinette 
might tear her hair in vain, and we might 
find ourselves with an English Protestant 
neighbour.” 

M. de Cernay made faces at the bare 
idea of such a catastrophe, but did not hint 
his suspicions to Achille, who was a little 
high-flown, and might have resented them. 

He watched his friend rather carefully, 
however, through the rest of the evening. 
Of course there was no real danger, as 
Miss Darrell was engaged ; but in spite of 
this, M. de Cernay felt that he would have 
a good deal of interesting description to 
take home to his wife. She had always 
said that the dear Marquis, in spite of all 
his cheerful and dignified philosophy, 
would fall foolishly in love some day. 

They played that evening Madame 
de Ferrand’s favourite Spanish game of 
“ reversi.” | Mrs. Percival was rather 
stupid, but Celia learned it with astonishing 
quickness, and they laughed a great deal, 
while Antoinette looked over their 
shoulders. She had quite lost her heart 
to Celia, who for her part was delighted 
with these dear good-humoured people, 
and would have really been as happy as 
she looked, if that cloud had not been 
hanging on her horizon. As she sat there 
at Madame de Ferrand’s card-table, her 
thoughts were wandering between three 
subjects—the game she was playing ; cal- 
culations as to when her letter would reach 
Paul; and M. de Montmirail, the expres- 
sion of whose eyes when they met hers 
was, to say the least, amusing. He did 
not mean it, of course, for he was the soul 
of honour. Celia thought him wonderfully 
handsome ; she reflected what a chevalier 
he would have made in the olden time, 
dressed in silks, and satins, and feathers. 





He was certainly much handsomer than 
Vincent, she thought, and much pleasanter 
to look at. Older, of course; but he 
looked younger, for his face was smooth 
and happy, while Vincent’s was worn by 
ill-temper and a hot climate. Then she 
inwardly laughed at herself for the com- 
parison, and smiled frankly at the Marquis, 
and went on playing her game, while that 
ugly little M. de Cernay talked in low 
tones to Madame de Ferrand, and watched 
her all the time. 

Rather early in the evening they were 
interrupted. A note was brought in to M. 
de Montmirail, who looked at it, begged 
his mother-in-law to excuse him for an 
instant, and went out of the room, As 
he got up from the table he glanced at 
Celia; it was a grave, startled, quite 
different look, and she knew instantly that 
in some way that note concerned her. 
Somehow he looked sorry for her. What 
was it? Could anything have happened 
to Paul ? 

Presently M. de Montmirail came back 
again, and this time he really did look very 
solemn, so that the old Vicomtesse, and M. 
de Cernay, and Antoinette, all exclaimed 
together. 

Celia’s blue eyes deepened as she looked 
He 


at him, and she turned a little pale. 
went up to Mrs. Percival, who started with 
surprise ; it had not occurred to her that 
the note concerned any one but himself. 

‘** Madame,” he said, “I am truly sorry 
to spoil such a pleasant evening, but I have 
just seen my friend—your friend, Mr. 


Romaine. It appears that he has brought 
you some news. I begged him to come 
in, ma mére,’ said the Marquis, turning 
to Madame de Ferrand, “ but he has not 
long arrived from England, and his only 
wish is to see these ladies. He tells me, 
too, that he must go back to-morrow 
morning ; therefore——” 

Mrs. Percival started up hurriedly. 

‘“Dear Madame,” said Madame de 
Ferrand, with the kindest politeness, ‘do 
not delay a moment. We shall see you 
again. I only hope the news is nothing 
serious.” 

Celia followed her aunt out of the room 
in a sort of dream. What could have 
brought Paul now, so soon—before he could 
possibly have received her letter! With 
all her high spirit, all her confidence in her- 
self, and in Paul’s love, she dreaded the 
explanation of that evening. Thena cloak 
was put gently round her shoulders, and 
she looked up for a moment, in the dim 
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light of the vestibule, into a face she could 
never afterwards forget: it was so full of 
admiration, of tenderness, and more than 
that. Celia knew that she had made a 
conquest, but it seemed a useless one: the 
adoration of the most perfect of heroes 
would be no help to her in her present 
scrape. In another moment, the Marquis 
was attending on her aunt, with the gravest 
politeness ; he now looked rather pale and 
stern; perhaps he was angry at having 
forgotten himself for an instant. The 
dear little Antoinette came up close to 
Celia, took her hand and kissed it softly. 

“ Ob, don’t!” Celia whispered, and with 
a quick caress she kissed the girl on both 
cheeks, 

“ Are you sad?” murmured Antoinette. 
“Are you afraid that ‘ce monsieur’ has 
brought bad news of the old friend? Are 
you very fond of him, too?” 

‘“*Yes—oh, yes; perhaps he has,” Celia 
answered confusedly. ‘My aunt is very 
anxious,” 

“ Shall we see you to-morrow ?” 

“‘T don’t know. I hope so;” and Celia 
followed her aunt, who had gone out into 
the courtyard with M. de Montmirail ; 
they were looking back for her. 

In the few moments of crossing the 
street to the hote] Celia was conscious of 
an intense irritation against herself, against 
Paul, Vincent, her aunt, the whole world, 
not forgetting those people who were 
tiresome enough to be ill and die. 

She hated long faces; and she felt sure 
that Colonel Ward was dead. All this had 
come upon her too suddenly, and she was 
not at all prepared to carry out the tactics 
which she had begun in her useless letter to 
Paul the night before. She was angry, and 
felt a little reckless and desperate. 

When Paul, very quiet and very un- 
demonstrative, met them outside the Deux 
Fréres, and M. de Montmirail bowed and 
went back to his house, Celia caught her- 
self wishing that she could go back with 
him. As they walked into the hotel she 
heard Paul telling her aunt about the 
Colonel ; she heard the quick sob in her 
aunt’s voice: “Oh, poor dear!” and she 
herself felt perfectly unmoved. 

Paul did not speak to her. They had 
all gone up into a little ante-room belong- 
ing to Mrs. Percival’s room, a narrow slip, 
piled with boxes and parcels, and there 
Mrs. Percival sat down and listened, and 
cried now and then, for she was a soft- 








hearted woman. She was too much ab- 
sorbed to notice anything strange or un- 
natural in Paul’s manner. Of course his 
grief was very deep, and yet, if she had 
reflected, what depth of grief could make 
a division between him and Celia, so that 
he could stand in a room where she was 
sitting, and talk quietly on, with his eyes 
on the floor, without even once looking at 
her? Mrs. Percival did not notice it, but 
Celia did, and, in spite of herself, she 
shivered as she sat there; for the first 
time in her life she was afraid of Paul. 

* But, my dear boy,” said Mrs, Percival 
at last, ‘‘ what quantities of things you must 
have to do! Why did you come over ? 
Really it was rather absurd. Why in the 
world didn’t you write, or telegraph ?” 

‘Because I had something to do here,” 
Paul answered, ‘‘I am going back to- 
morrow. I want to talk to Celia about 
something. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
leaving us alone together. Shall it be 
now?” he said, turning for the first time 
to Celia. 

“Now? Certainly, if you like,” she 
answered, in a tone as cold as his own. 

** Why—what is the matter?” exclaimed 
Mrs, Percival, suddenly waking up to the 
situation and looking in amazement from 
one to the other. 

“ Nothing,” said Celia, “except that 
Paul is angry with me.” 

She leaned back in her chair and folded 
her hands, She was looking down, and 
flushed crimson. Paul turned a little 
whiter than before. 

“But what is it? Good gracious! 
When did it happen? What has she 
done, Paul ?” cried Mrs. Percival. 

‘ He can’t tell you,” said Celia in a low 
tone, as Paul made no answer. “ Go away, 
dear Aunt Flo, and leave us to fight it out. 
You would have thought there was trouble 
enough without this, wouldn’t you?” 

“IT certainly am surprised that you 
should both choose such a time for quar- 
relling,” said Mrs. Percival. 

She stood still for a moment, looking 
anxiously, with tearful eyes, at the two in- 
comprehensible young people, who were 
both staring obstinately at the ground. Then 
she sighed, shrugged her shoulders, ani 
went away into her own room with a few 
parting words. 

‘“ T must say, if you persist in quarrelling 
now, you will be very unfeeling and very 
idiotic.” 
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